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To Be Continued Through June 


We Have Decided to 
Continue the Great Herald 
Campaign Through the Month of 








June 


in order to give every Church plenty of time to com- 
plete its every home-to-home canvass and be in posi- 
tion to receive a high award on The HERALD 
Honor Roll. 


Brother Pastor 


If your Church has not already put on a great 
campaign for THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBER- 
TY, begin now. 

You are the key man of the Church as we have 
said at least once before. If you give the word, the 
Church will put on the campaign; if you fold your 
hands, nothing will be done. 


If the Christian Church must have THE HER- 
ALD as its official organ, then the Church must sup- 
port it. If it does not, then it is convincing proof 
that the Church does not want it. 


This campaign is not simply a campaign, but it 
is a test as to whether or not the Church really 
wants THE HERALD. 


What Will Your 
Answer Be? 


The Christian Publishing Association 
0. W. Whitelock, Manager 
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finest of relations. When the writer made his first 
visit to the Christian Church at Searsburg, he found 
that for generations the Burr family had been un- 
failing friends and supporters of that church and 
that the Burr homestead had long been regarded as 
the ministers’ home and the place where the pas- 
tor received ready and helpful sympathy. His Grand- 
father Chase gave the land and money for building 
more than one hundred years ago. There were prac- 
tically no Sundays ef his life—until his final sick- 
ness—when he did not attend and worship at the 
Searsburg Christian Church. His life of upright- 
ness, thrift, and willing service left to his family 
and friends an example and memories which they will 
long and gladly cherish. He was also a loyal sup- 
porter of the Grange. There survive him his wife 
with whom he had had the finest of companionship 
for more than fifty years, one son Charles who re- 
sides on the homestead, a son Dewitt of Montrose, 
S. D., and a daughter Saida, who lives with the 
mother. The writer regretted keenly his inability to 
attend the memorial service and therefore very 
highly prizes this opportunity to bear tribute to the 
fine life and character of Brother Burr as well as 
to speak this word of sympathy to the surviving 
members of the family. J. N. DALES. 





Official Information 





MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


W. C. McMichael, South Westerlo, N. Y. 

B. S. Parks, 464 W. Main St., Newark, Ohio. 

J. D. Searborough, Mayville, New York. : 

Norval C. Kern, 29 Burnett Ave., Maplewood, New 
Jersey. 


STATE CONFERENCE OF ILLINOIS 


The State conference of Illinois has failed to func- 
tion for two years, on the account of finance and 
lack of interest. We think this is caused by new 
organizations of the denomination. However we must 
meet again and ‘we have planned to meet at. Merom 
College sometime during the Summer School for 
Pastors and Young People, June 11-18. This meet- 
ing will probably be held on Monday afternoon, 
June 13. 

We will decide at this time whether or not we 
will continue or abandon. Don’t forget the date of 
this great school and program at this time. 

J. T. Brooxs, President. 

Farmer City, Iowa. 


NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION 


The New England Christian Convention, Incorpo 
rated, will meet in Amesbury, Massachusetts, from 
Tuesday to Thursday, June 21-23. 

HERBERT H. HAINER, Secretary. 

New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


A CORRECTION 


The Western Illinois Christian Conference, will 
convene with the Christian Church at Marietta, Illi- 
nois, September 1, and will hold over Sunday, the 4th, 
instead of September 1-11, as published in The 
Herald of a recent date. 

ROBINSON ASHBY. 


YORK AND CUMBERLAND CONFERENCE 


The June quarterly session of the York and Cum- 
berland Christian Conference will be held with the 
South Berwick and Wells Christian Church at Ber- 
wick Branch, so called, on Friday, June 10, and will 
continue over the following Sunday. 

WILLIS G. MOULTON, Secretary. 

Southern Pines, North Carolina. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Merriam Christian Church of near Albion, 
Indiana, will be in need of a pastor September 1. 
Any minister interested may communicate with the 
church clerk, Mrs. Maggie Candy, R. R. 3, Albion, 
Indiana. The church prefers a married minister, as 
we have a parsonage. 

Owen A. YOUNG. 

Albion, Indiana. 


TIOGA RIVER CONFERENCE 


The eighty-third annual session of the Tioga River 
Christian Conference will be held in the Christian 
Church at Thurston, Steuben County, N. Y., June 
8-12, 1927. First session, Wednesday evening, June 
8, at 7:30. Those coming by railroad purchase 
tickets to Campbell, N. Y., also notify the pastor, 
Rev. George T. Evans, R. R. 3, Campbell, N. Y., 
of time of arrival. All church and ministers’ re 
ports should be returned to the conference secretary 


before that time. 
C. E. REEP, Secretary. 
Lagrangeville, N. Y. 
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Pred hor een ed ORY 
Sa nYey 


Your First Consideration 


YOUNG PEOPLE—Preparation for efficient life service should be your first 
consideration. You deserve the best training possible. Defiance, your own 
church college, offers at reasonable rates work of high scholastic standing. 


OUR COURSES—General Four-year College Course, Arts-Divin- 
ity, Arts-Music, Arts-Law, Arts-Agriculture, Arts-Medical, Pre- 
Dental, Pre-Engineering, and Religious Education Courses. 
Courses for High School Teachers Majoring in English, Mathe- 
matics, Science, Home Economics, Foreign Language, History, 
and Social Science. 


PARENTS—For the sake of that son or daughter your church college mer- 
its first consideration. It offers educational advantages equal to those of the 





best institutions and affords personal contacts with professors who are inter- 
ested not merely in technical instruction but in the best development of youth. 


PASTORS AND LAYMEN—For the highest good of the Christian Church 
your denominational college deserves first consideration as a school for your 
young people. Defiance, in existing primarily for the church, maintains a four- 
fold educational program, affords invaluable denominational contacts, and pre- 
pares leaders for Christian service. 





_ DEFIANCE IS ACCREDITED 


In a recent response to a layman’s inquiry concerning the status 
of Defiance, Bland L. Stradley, University Examiner of Ohio State 
University and Chairman of the Committee on Membership and 
Inspection of the Ohio College Association, stated: 

‘‘I wish to advise that Defiance College is a member of the Ohio 


College Association and by virtue of that membership is rated as 
an A grade college.’’ 


A GENERAL CATALOG and a DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN which gives 
some idea of the campus and student life will be sent to any person upon 
request. 


Defiance College 


Defiance, Ohio 
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Our Winged Ambassador of Good Will 


An Editonal in This Issue 


“We” 


HAT was a wonderful “we” of young Lindbergh’s. As he told his 
é i story of the flight there was never an “I,” but always a “we.” Nor 

was that the editorial “‘we,” a euphemism for “I.”’ Lindbergh meant 
“we,” himself and his machine. His airplane was the living vompanion, the 
essential partner of his flight. Two elements entered into the contest with 
death. Would the man hold out? Would the machine hold out? It was 
“we” all the way! And why not? In a not very remote way the machine 
was actually human. Into it had gone the best heart and brain of unnum- 
bered men. Millions of men over thousands of years of time had built 
their souls into that piece of machinery. It represented nearly..every 
human attribute—staunchness, accuracy, strength, honesty, iritfigence, 
ambition. Men loved the horses which carried them con ine: 
bergh’s machine was more human than a horse. It represdnted to him thg, 
partnership of armies of able and honest men who produ it. Bwad as: 
fine “we,” a true “we.” \ j ; 


oo, iizx/ 27 
Dy <r 
Onis 


One of the finest touches we have seen on the 
Lindbergh achievement is the above from the pen 
of Mr. Walter Locke, editor of The Dayton Daily 
News. 


a 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


About Folks and Things 


Dr. G. A. Conibear informs us that the 
next meeting of the New York State Chris- 
tian Association will be held on Wednesday, 
June 22, at two-thirty p. m. in the Starkey 
Seminary Building at Lakemont, New York. 

The Western Indiana Conference Young 
People’s Congress, Miss Beryl McReynolds 
president, held a very enthusiastic day and 
evening rally at Mellott, Indiana, June 3. 
Revs. E. H. Rainey, Frank Wright, and 
Athella M. Howsare were among the 
speakers. 

Rev. Robinson Ashby, of Lewistown, II1., 
president of the Western Illinois Confer- 
ence, informs us that the conference meets 
at Marietta, Illinois, September 1-4 instead 
of September 1-11, as given in the list of 
conferences in The Herald recently. Please 
note this correction on your calendar. 

Murray, Eel River Conference, has re- 
cently undergone very extensive repairs 
and remodeling and a rededication service 
is being planned soon. Rev. S. Franz, the 
pastor, and his co-laborers have been push- 
ing the work along various lines as well as 
in the improving and beautifying of their 
building. 

Home Mission Secretary Sparks, Mrs. 
Emma S. Powers, and Rev. Athella M. 
Howsare are assisting this week in the pro- 
gram in three district institutes in the IIli- 
nois Central Conference. The institutes are 
held under the auspices of the conference 
woman’s board, of which Mrs. Anna B. 
Liggett is the president. 


Brother Leland P. Kemp, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. A. E. Kemp, was married on May 26 
to Miss Margaret Norris, of Westerville, 
Ohio. The groom is the science teacher 
and coach at the Versailles, Ohio, High 
School, and the bride is the Latin teacher 
and the girls’ coach of the same school. 
Our happiest wishes attend them. 

Rev. Ira L. Peck, the secretary of the 
New York Western Conference, wires us 
that the coming session of that conference 
will be at Orangeport—instead of Castile 
as formerly mentioned. The date is June 
24-26. Those expecting to attend should 
communicate with the pastor, Rev. R. H. 
Peel, Gasport, New York. 


Rev. Columbus C. Tarr received three 
members at Center, Indiana, Miami Reserve 
Conference, at a recent Sunday evening 
service. Brother Tarr is retiring from 
this church September 1 after five years of 
service and speaks most highly of its people 
and their work. The Young People’s Con- 
gress of the conference will meet at this 
church the latter part of June. 


The Herald is wishing two of its oldest 
readers happy congratulations upon their 
sixtieth wedding anniversary—Mr. and 
Mrs. A. H. Brooks, of Cobden, Illinois. For 
over half a century they have read The 
Herald and have been members of the 
Water Valley Church for over sixty years 
and active participants in all of its enter- 


prises. Their friends tendered them a very 
delightful reception in honor of their anni- 
versary—Rev. J. T. Brooks, of the Central 
Illinois Conference, furnishing the interest- 
ing history of the family. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Brackney called at 
the Christian Publishing House one day 
last week while visiting their daughter, 
Mrs. Eva B. Proctor, of Shiloh, Dayton. 
They were accompanied by their daughter, 
Miss Ruth, and Brother John Everist. They 
have long been influential members of our 
church at Clemons, Iowa, and in our work 
in that section of the country. 


Dr. and Mrs. O. B. Whitaker, who have 
been spending the winter at New Smyrna, 
Florida, have just returned to their home 
at Weaubleau, Missouri. It is Brother 
Whitaker’s desire to take up church work 
again this fall, or sooner. He is so well 
known throughout our church and his gifts 
are so well recognized, he needs no further 
commendation to assure a quick demand for 
his services. 

Our church at Hannas Creek, Eastern 
Indiana Conference, co-operated with a 
near-by Brethren Church in holding the 
only Daily Vacation Bible School conducted 
in that county this year. Of the 104 boys 
and girls who attended, thirty-four have 
not been attending Sunday-school at all. 
Our pastor, Rev. C. A. Duncan, is very en- 
thusiastic in his praise of the benefits of 
such school work. 

Dr. A. B. Kendall, pastor of the Chris- 
tian Church at Danville, Illinois, and known 
to all of our readers because of his splen- 
did Christian Endeavor Netes, was hon- 
ored by being made the secretary-treasurer 
of the ministerial association of his city in 
its annual meeting last week. Brother 
Kendall is rapidly winning his way into the 
esteem of the city as well as growing in 
the hearts of his own church people. 


The eighty-eighth annual catalog of 
Palmer Institute and Starkey Seminary is 
ready for distribution. It is the largest 
and most attractive which we have yet seen 
from this school, containing a number of 
interesting photographs of student activ- 
ities and of the school facilities. The en- 
larged plant puts the Seminary in posi- 
tion to give even better training than in 
the past—and that is high praise; for Dr. 
Martyn Summerbell and his staff have al- 
ways done an exceptionally high grade of 
work in all of their training. 

In the Woman’s Work Department this 
week will be found a letter to Mrs. Powers 
written from Franklinton College by Mrs. 
Sadie Swartsel, giving an _ interesting 
side light upon the work of that institution 
and the great progress which has been 
made there in recent years. Every outlook 
for Franklinton is aglow for promise save 
only that of financial support. If our 
people will rally to the completion of the 
girls’ dormitory and the proper support of 
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the work, the college will do an immeasur- 
able good for the colored students, for they 
are dcing their part in a mighty fine way. 

Pleasant Hill, Ohio, Rev. Ernest Treber 
pastor, received five members at the last 
Sunday morning service in May. Recently 
the Sunday-school board and teaching staff 
of this church entertained the similar group 
from the Covington Church to an evening 
luncheon, after which Sunday-school 
methods were discussed. Dr. Omer §. 
Thomas and his Sunday-school workers at 
Covington had entertained the Pleasant Hill 
group in like manner in the preceding 
month. Such interchange of methods and 
fellowship by neighboring churches may be 
made exceedingly helpful. 


The Young People’s Congress of the Ohio 
Central Conference held an all-day session 
at Summerford May 28, with about seventy- 
five present. Addresses were given by 
Brother John Rauch, of Dayton; Brother 
Leland McReynolds, of Defiance College; 
and Prof. C. O. Lehman and Rev. Carl Dille 
participated in the program. The Congress 
voted to send its president and pay her ex- 
penses at the Leadership Training School 
to be held at Defiance June 25 to July 2, 
and special effort will be made to have 
every church in the conference have at least 
one boy and one girl at Defiance also. 


An ordination service for Brother Ralph 
Aaron Brandon will be held at the Ver- 
sailles Church on Sunday afternoon, June 
19, at 3:30 p. m. Brother Brandon is a 
licentiate of the Miami Ohio Conference. 
The president of the conference, Dr. A. E. 
Kemp, will have charge of the service. The 
sermon will be preached by Dean E. D. 
Gilbert of Defiance College. The pastor, 
Rev. Hugh A. Smith, and his pecple extend 
a cordial invitation to the members of the 
conference and all other friends to be pres- 
ent at this service. Brother Brandon is 
held in highest esteem by this, his home 
church, and we expect fine things from 
him in the gospel ministry. 


Many parents and others have _ been 
gravely perplexed to know how to approach 
the subject of purity with children and how 
to teach them those exceedingly important 
truths about themselves which it is their 
right to learn from parents instead of from 
sources of impurity and evil. To help par- 
ents and teachers in their perplexity to 
fulfill their obligation along these lines, the 
Great Purity Legion has had prepared a 
series of graded purity teachings in six 
grades, covering various ages, of boys and 
girls; another for older boys and young 
men; and still another for parents and 
other teachers. This literature has been 
carefully prepared, and if rightly used can 
be made very helpful. Description and price 
list may be had of the Great Purity Legion, 
Tenafly, New Jersey. 

The Young People’s Congress of the Eel 
River Conference is promoting a Young 
People’s Training Camp at Camp Alex- 
ander Mack, Lake Wawbee, June 10-12. We 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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Our Winged Ambassador of Good Will 


tain Charles Lindbergh with an applause the 

volume and enthusiasm of which could not have 
been anticipated, all too little attention has been’ paid to 
another wholly unexpected result of his heroic and suc- 
cessful flight across the Atlantic. Pages and pages have 
been written about his remarkable personality, his daring 
deed, his admirable poise and spirit under this unprece- 
dented outburst of praise and glory, and of prophecies of 
what his flight will mean to the development of aircraft 
and air communication. But little attention has been 
given to the almost phenomenal transformation which his 
glorious achievement worked upon the spirit of the na- 
tions. It is as if he had drawn them up out of the soiled 
and murky atmosphere in which they had been living into 
the radiant and stimulating air and the higher altitudes 
through which he had been flying. For the past few 
years there has been in Europe a growing spirit of ill 
will and resentment against America—a growth to which 
America itself has contributed by its haughtiness and 
lack of understanding of the hard situation through 
which Europe is passing. This spirit grew so bad last 
summer that American tourists were scoffed at in the 
streets and in a few instances almost mobbed. And only 
the week before Captain Lindbergh made his epoch-mak- 
ing flight, the feeling in France had been so tense because 
of the loss of the unfortunate but heroic Nungesser and 
Coli that our American ambassador at Paris had advised 
that American flyers should postpone their attempts to 
cross the Atlantic until the ill feeling toward us had sub- 
sided. 


HEN suddenly, and almost unheralded, came this 

youth from the West and with clean heart and un- 
daunted purpose made the trip alone—and all of France 
and all Europe forgot their rancor and ill will toward 
America and Americans and joined in demonstrations of 
welcome such as never was rendered any other American 
save only President Wilson at the close of the war. 
No one could have foretold such a sudden reversal of 
attitude. America has not been appreciative enough 
of the nobility of the French spirit which enabled them, 
disappointed as they were over the failure of their own 
heroes and saddened by their loss, to rise in such sincere 
and spontaneous manner to the greatness of our hero’s 
deed. In all of this the other nations of Europe have un- 
selfishly and enthusiastically joined. So that through a 
single deed the feeling and attitude of the Europeans to- 
ward us have been marvelously changed. Now it would 
be little less than a calamity if we of America should fail 
to crystallize this new spirit of friendship and good will 


W HILE all of the world has been showering Cap- 


and fix it in the hearts of the European people. But this 
we can do only by rising on our part to some splendidly 
marked demonstration of friendship and confidence. For- 
tunately an ample opportunity stands ready and waiting. 
It seems little less than providential that this flight of 
Captain Lindbergh and the new birth of friendship in 
France and Europe should have come in such close juxta- 
position with M. Briand’s proposal that France and the 
United States should sign a treaty outlawing war between 
them forever. His proposal has received all too little 
attention and response in America. And now what has 
happened would seem almost like God’s way of quickening 
the leaden spirit of the American and French people until 
they, too, would have faith to venture upon a new flight 
of national confidence and national friendship that would 
pioneer the way for the nations of the earth to a new and 
more Christian type of international relations. Speaking 
to the Associated Press in Paris on April 6, M. Briand, 
the premier of France, declared that he would favor a 
treaty between the United States and France outlawing 
war. His highly significant words were: 

For thcse whose lives are devoted to securing this living reality 
of a policy of peace the United States and France already appear 
before the world as morally in full agreement. If there were need 
for those two great democracies to give high testimony to their 
desire for peace and te furnish to other peoples an example more 
sclemn, still France would be willing to subscribe publicly with the 
United States to any mutual engagement tending to outlaw war, 
to use an American expression, as between these two countries. The 
renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy is a con- 
ception already familiar to the signatories to the Covenant of the 
League cf Nations and of the Treaties of Locarno. Every engage- 
ment entered into in this spirit by the United States toward another 
nation such as France would contribute greatly in the eyes of the 
world to strengthen the foundations on which the international 
policy of peace is being erected. These two great friendly nations, 
equally devoted to the cause cf peace, would furnish to the world 
the best illustration of the truth that the immediate end to be at- 
tained is not sc much disarmament as the practical application of 
peace itself. 

F the American Government and the American people 

have given so little attention to this splendid proposal 
from the premier of France because they feared that the 
French people themselves would not back it up, they no 
longer can plead this as an excuse for their indifference 
and inaction. The spirit of the French people has now 
been stirred until it would be easy to fire their imagina- 
tion with a vision of what it would mean to world peace, 
and of what it would mean of honor and distinction to 
France and to the United States in the centuries to come, 
if these two should take the lead among the major nations 
in outlawing war and entering forever into a covenant of 
unbroken peace. If this is not done, the onus of the failure 
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will rest upon the United States and its people unless we unhesi- 
tatingly respond to M. Briand’s proposal with that fervor and con- 
fidence which will guarantee the task. France has made the ad- 
vances which it is ours to meet and supplement with an equal and 
even mcre determined purpose on our own part to find a way to 
work out this proposal into a covenant of permanent peace. That 
the undertaking will be a simple and easy one, no thoughtful person 
could for a moment suppose. Stupendous and intricate difficulties 
will stand in the way—the most persistent and testing of which 
difficulties will be the obstinate oppcsition of those of militaristic 
mind and of the sordid and faint of heart in both nations. But 
that it would be a glorious achievement, no human heart that 
joathes war and bloody carnage could deny. Its accomplishment 
would be a thrilling flight of faith which would shew that the thing 
can be done—and that would galvanize the peoples of the world 
into an irresistible purpose to rid themselves and their nations of 
war. “If the United States and France can do such a thing,” they 
would argue, “sc can our governments also.” Only God could fore- 
tell the extent to which the peace and welfare of humanity would 
grow from this beginning. And because it would mean so much, 
it is the moral responsibility of the United States and France to 
tind a way for its achievement. Their failure to do so wculd be 
proof of intelligence too limited or faith too halting for this new 
and mighty challenge to a historic and epoch-making' achievement 
in the welfare of mankind. It is not the impossibility of the task 
that will defeat its consummation. 


‘OR statesmen and politicians tc assume that the thing cannot 
be done or to stand confused and helpless before the difficulties 
which are in the way is simply to admit their own incompetency 
for the kind of leadership the age and the occasion demand. This 
is the cold, hard fact which the people of the United States and the 
people of France should unflinchingly drive into the ccnsciousness 
of their leaders. All humanity that is worth considering is agreed 
that war is an insanely devastating and stupid way of settling in- 
ternational difficulties. Hence with this feeling against war so uni- 
versally acknowledged, the statesmen of our day are utterly anti- 
quated in their thinking and vision and wholly unfitted for these 
new times if they confess themselves as not having the capacity 
and ability to work cut some saner and better basis of interna- 
tional relationship. The logic of that fact is inescapable—and it 
is the duty of the people of the world to make their political leaders 
feel it or to demand a type of leaders who have the courage and the 
mentality to work out what the pecple of the world want done 
for their security and peace. 


Francis E. Clark 


N the passing of Dr. Francis E. Clark at his home in Newton, 
Massachusetts, on May 26, Christendom loses one of its epoch- 
making personalities. Not since Robert Raikes started the 

Sunday-school has any Christian movement been inaugurated 
which has attained a larger place among the agencies of the King- 
dom than has Christian Endeavor, nor one which has_ been 
freighted with more far-reaching influence upon the ideals and ac- 
tivities of the Church. When he organized the first Christian En- 
deavor society in his Williston Congregational Church at Portland, 
Maine, in February, 1881, little did that young pastor of thirty 


An Analysis of Our Immigration 

The Department of Labor has issued statistics for March which 
reveal some interesting facts regarding the source and type of 
immigrants who are now coming to this country. There was a 
total of 29,868 newcomers, an increase of 364 over March of last 
year. Over against this must be set 1,380 of our undesirable 
aliens who were deported during the same month. Of the new 
immigrants, Germany furnished 4,546; Irish Free State 2,295; 
Italy 1,600; Scotland 1,098; Norway 959; Sweden 946; Poland 941; 
and England 842. Our readers will be surprised to know that by 
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years of age dream of what vast resources of human consecration 
and idealism he was releasing for the Kingdom. 

The times were ripe for just such a thing. Youth was coming 
to hold a new place in the thought and plans of human life; and 
the Church, which all too long had neglected its children and 
young people, was seeking to find some practical way to link their 
young and vivacious spirits up with the work of the gospel. The 
way in which Dr. Clark was doing this in Portland soon spread 
abroad and one of the great Christian movements of modern times 
was begun. That one society has increased to 80,000, and those 
fifty charter members have grown to be 4,000,000 or more scattered 
in every country on the globe. But far more significant than that 
is the fact that the one denomination has grown to be eighty, and 
that the young people of all of these denominations, many of which 
differ greatly from each other, have found a happy fellowship and 
common purpose in the work of Jesus Christ which a couple of 
generations ago would have been considered impossible. 

Through all of these years Dr. Clark has been its moving 
spirit. Other great leaders have of course co-operated and made 
the movement possible; but the steady touch of Dr. Clark himself 
has been upon the helm and his winsome personality has radiated 
an influence which has had incalculable benefit wherever Christian 
Endeavor has been known. To bring together the young forces 
from so many and varied denominations, to keep them free from 
the damning virus of sectarian jealousies and ambitions which are 
always alert to capture and subvert interdenominational move- 
ments to their own purpose or, failing in this, to defeat them alto- 
gether; and to steer this great youth movement clear from the 
radical vagaries and the impractical and impossible daydreams tc- 
wards which organized youth always are tempted,—all of this has 
taken a tact and a wisdom and a clearness of discernment far be- 
yond that which has been commonly recognized or appreciated. 
Yet these qualities Dr. Clark possessed in the superlative. Quiet- 
ly, unostentatiously, and with a charming humility and sweetness 
of spirit, he has held the Christian Endeavor movement steadily to 
its purpose. It was this balance and steadiness of aim, as well 
as the profound love and wholesome spirit of the man, which have 
through the years held the unflagging loyalty and admiration of 
Christian Endeavorers, many of whom have grown old and now 
have Christian Endeavorers of their own following in their foot- 
steps since first they entered this young people’s organization long 
years ago. 

It would be impossible to estimate the power and the benefit of 
the Christian Endeavor movement—both to its individual members 
and to organized Christianity. That it fitted peculiarly into the 
need of the day, few would care to deny. That it may, like all 
human activities, need to readapt its methods and objectives to 
meet the expanding requirements and idealism of the coming 
days, all may rest assured. But that Christian Endeavor will be 
equal to such readjustment and such readaptation as new de 
mands will be laid upon it, we may feel confident as long as its 
destinies are in the hands of such men as Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 
who has succeeded not only tc the leadership which Dr. Clark laid 
down, but also to a large and enviable place in the love and ad- 
miration of the youth of today. In a most marked way the mantle 
of the Father of Christian Endeavor has fallen upon his shoulders, 
and a most worthy successor indeed we believe him to be in the 
leadership of this great Christian movement. 
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far the largest number of immigrants came from Mexico, 7,900; 
and Canada furnished 4,615. It would be interesting to know 
how many of these latter are in reality former citizens of this 
country who had emigrated to Canada and been naturalized there. 

The destination of immigrants is always a highly important 
matter, as one of the most serious problems arising from immigra- 
tion has always been the tendency to concentrate in crowded and 
stagnated areas which furnish little contact with the Americaniz- 
ing influences that are so much needed. Of those who arrived in 
March, 7,867 intended to reside in New York State, 5,659 in Texas, 
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2,096 in California, 2,026 in Illinois, 1,888 in Michigan, 1,793 in 
Pennsylvania, 1,672 in New Jersey, and 1,510 in Massachusetts. 
Thus it will be seen that nearly one-half of the newcomers stopped 
in four of our eastern States, while Ohio received only 779 and 
other States smaller numbers down to only four for Arkansas. 
The perils embodied in immigration would be largely dispelled if 
there were some way of scattering the immigrants out over the 
entire country until the American spirit could have a fair chance 
with them. 

In matters of occupation, laborers head the list with 6,627. 
Next come servants, numbering 2,555. There were 2,314 farm 
laborers and 988 farmers. Of clerks and accountants there were 
1,348, while 805 recorded themselves in the professional classes, 
including 319 electricians and professional engineers. One of the 
most serious factors in the whole immigrant situation is the high 
percent of those who class themselves as common laborers or as 
having no occupation. During March there were 9,527—that is 
nearly one-third of the entire number—who were listed as hav- 
ing no occupation, but this included the children and mothers, 
whose place is in the home. 


“Two Approaches to Unity” 

In an editorial which gives a kindly and understanding sketch 
of the origin of the Christian denomination, The Christian Century 
in its issue for June 2 speaks of “two approaches to unity.” The 
one is along the lines followed by the World Conference on Faith 
and Order, of which we spoke in our issue of May 19, which under- 
takes to bring all of the denominations together “to face squarely 
the issues of faith and pclity upon which they are divided.” Such 
an attempt The Christian Century pronounces greatly worth while. 
But in contrast to this it finds another approach to unity—that 
in which our own and other denominations are seeking to draw 
together in closer fellowship. The clear and discerning comment 
of this great and influential religious journal upon the proposals of 
friendship which have been made between our own denomination 
and the Congregationalists ought to be of very particular interest 
to our constituency. It says: 

The recommendations of the joint committee, which have al- 
ready been approved by the Christian Conventicn and which will 
come before the National Council of Congregational Churches for 
action, propose no sudden or mandatory movement for immediate 
organic unity, no general merging of churches, and no unification 
of missionary agencies. As in the case of the Congregational-Uni- 
versalist rapproachment, what is proposed is the cultivation of mu- 
tual acquaintance. It is as though the joint committee had said: 
It looks to us as though these denominations might be near enough 
alike to unite if they knew each other better; let us get better 
acquainted and find out. If there are obstacles in conviction, 
temperament, or confirmed habits of thought and action, acquaint- 
ance will make that evident. If there are no obstacles except those 
which come from lack of acquaintance, acquaintance will remove 
them. The promotion of such acquaintance is largely a local 
matter. It will go on best where both groups are represented in 
the same community. 

It is this consideration which makes this approach to the prob- 
lem of church unity precisely the counterpart of that of the 
Lausanne Conference. That is general; this is specific. That deals 
first with denominations as wholes; this deals first with communi- 
ties and congregations. That starts with the consideration of 
creeds and polities; this begins with personal acquaintance and 
local co-operation. Both are legitimate methods of procedure. It 
is like driving the bore of a tunnel from both ends at once. The 
two shafts will meet, if the engineering work is well done and if 
the digging goes on patiently and energetically. 

Perhaps the next great step toward Christian unity will be a 
union of the tolerant denominations. Of all the categories by 
which denominations, or religious individuals, may be classified— 
liberal and fundamentalist, liturgical and non-liturgical, Catholic 
and Protestant, congregaticnal and ecclesiastical—the one that 
best lends itself to a re-alignment and unification is that of tolerant 
and intolerant. Intolerance is not here used as a term of reproach, 
but simply as a description. Of course every intolerant group is 
intolerant of the things which it considers intolerable according to 
its standards. Intolerant liberals cannot endure those attitudes 
which seem to them too irrational to be consistent with intelligent 
Christianity. Intolerant conservatives cannot tolerate opinions or 
practices which they believe to be contrary to divinely given 
authoritative standards. Such intolerance does not imply a desire 
to persecute, but only to exclude. It becomes significant with refer- 
ence to the problem of unity when it is directed against beliefs and 
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procedures to which other groups are inflexibly attached. To 
argue against inflexible attachments to principles and practices 
would be to deny the very principle of religion. Tolerance requires 
no such fatal sacrifice. It requires rather the ability and disposi- 
tion to live on terms of Christian fellowship and co-operation in 
the promotion of Christian enterprises with those of differing 
opinions. 

The tolerant can unite. 
later the tolerant will. 


The intolerant cannot. Sooner or 


cS 


“Working for World Peace Through Organized Justice and 
Good Will” is an outline study course on the question of world peace 
which deserves more than passing notice. It is prepared by the 
Commission cn International Relations of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
It is designed to cover a six weeks’ course, with adequate lesson 
material for each week. Beginning with a discussion of the Bible 
and war, it leads through the question of what the churches and 
nations are doing for wcrld peace and for world war to the ques- 
tion of what more Christians can do for world peace and how to 
go about it. The lessons as outlined will certainly stimulate care- 
ful thought and discussion. Most churches are just beginning tc be 
interested in the subject of world peace in a practical way, and 
just such a study course as this is desperately needed in practical- 
ly every church to overcome the great ignorance and inertia common 
to the question. So far as we know, this is the only effort at fcr- 
mulating a study course which has yet been attempted by any de- 
nomination, but it is an example which should quickly be followed 
in all churches—though we wish that it were possible for it to be 
done along interdencminational lines and through interdenomina- 
tional agencies rather than for each denomination to prepare its 
own literature for this purpose. 

oO 


It is always highly interesting—and usually wonderfully 
illuminating—to trace out the causes which lie behind men’s 
opinions and link themselves up with men’s motives. Especially is 
this true when some prominent and influential person takes a 
rabid position on the opposite side of the question from where one 
would naturally expect to find him. The stand of Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler on prohibition is a case in point. It seems so 
strange that the president of a great educational institution who 
has the welfare of youth at heart could by any possibility be such 
a wet advocate as he has been. But the thing becomes a little 
more understandable when we learn that he is a brother-in-law 
to the LaMontagne brothers who were sent to prison in 1923 for 
conducting a high-toned bootlegging business. When they were 
on trial for having violated the prohibition law their attorney 
based his plea for clemency partly on the fact that Dr. Butler 
held that “the prohibition law was not the public will, and that 
violation of it was no offense against society.” It thus appears 
that Dr. Butler is in a liquor-loving family—or at least in one 
that loves to make money out of the liquor business. That explains 
a lot! 

oO 


After a recent address by one of the missionaries in India, says 
The Congregationalist, the following questions were sent up by 
Indians present: “If America believes in Jesus’ principle of non- 
violence, why is it one of the most fully armed in the world?” 
“You say, ‘Jesus saves from sin.’ Are you Americans saved from 
the sins of greed, lust, and race hatred?” “Is prohibition in Amer- 
ica in the state that the newspapers make it out to be?” “Jesus 
said, ‘I came but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.’ Does this 
not prove that he is not a world teacher?” 


oO 


A Congress of the World League Against Alcoholism will be 
held at Winona Lake, Indiana, August 17-23. We are making this 
announcement early in order that men and women throughout our 
churches may plan to be at this great meeting. The attractions 
at Winona as well as the program itself will justify many in ar- 
ranging to spend their vacation there at that time. 

























































































































































































































































































































































































Teach me to do the thing that pleaseth thee.— 
Psalm 143:10. 


UMILITY is characteristic of excel- 
H lence in every realm of human ex- 

perience or learning. Not only does 
pride go before a fall, but finality of con- 
clusion is the mark of pedantry. The true 
scholar is open-minded, alert for the dis- 
covery of new truth, and humble because he 
has not arrived at ultimate knowledge. 

We find this attitude especially charac- 
teristic of the great scientists and investi- 
gators into the composition and origin and 
nature of the physical universe. The bi- 
ologist does not hesitate to assume his cell, 
nor the physicist his molecule, nor the 
chemist his atom, as the working basis upon 
which to construct his science. The mathe- 
matician is not ashamed to posit a law of 
gravity and then to discard that assump- 
tion in favor of relativity when that has 
been shown to be a better explanation of 
the facts of the universe. At this particu- 
lar time the biologist, the physicist, and the 
chemist are inclined to an assumption that 
bids fair in their judgment to unify our 
conception of the universe in all its consti- 
tuents physically. I refer to the explana- 
tion of the organization of material sub- 
stance, whether in animate or inanimate 
form, as the resultant of protons and elec- 
trons as constituting the cell, the molecule, 
or the atom, being so far as they are able 
to explain it the equivalent of positive and 
negative charges of electricity. 

The spiritual seer who gave expression to 
the sentiment contained in our text had a 
similar insight into the composition of the 
spiritual world. When a man looks up to 
God and says, “Teach me to do the thing 
that pleaseth thee,” he assumes the atti- 
tude of the real scholar, of the real seeker 
after truth, and there can be no doubt that 
such an attitude will bring not only peace 
of mind and joyous accomplishment in 
fruitful living, but what is more a growing 
and expansive comprehension of the spirit- 
ual elements that enter into life. 

This ardent and trustful prayer of the 
psalmist contains in its brief space a com- 
plete theology and an equally complete 
sociology. It contains a co-ordinate unity 
of both principle and practice. It provides 
a creed and suggests that it should take 
practical form in deeds. It is personal and 
social, and at the same time a _ spiritual 
dynamic. It suggests man’s relationship to 
God, his relationship to his fellow-man, and 
his obligation to serve. It is filled with as- 
sumptions that are fundamental to spiritual 
living and it supplies the dynamic that is 
absolutely necessary for spiritual vitality. 
It is not enough merely to have spiritual 
insight, but this insight must be related to 
personality in order to function in conduct. 


Some Fundamental Assumptions 
The Baccalaureate Address at Elon College, May 22, 1927 


BY PRESIDENT W. A. HARPER 


The Hindu religion is thoroughly philo- 
sophic and gains the assent of the mental 
man, but it lacks the inspiriting power of a 
compelling dynamic, and _ consequently 
Hinduism has been fruitless, relatively 
speaking, in producing great characters or 
in inspiring men to undertake crusades for 
the improvement and embellishment of life. 

The first fundamental assumption that 
shines forth from this prayer is that God 
is a real Personality. The psalmist does 
not pray to a blind force nor to a universal 
goodness nor to a cosmic energy, but to a 
Personality. The imperative second person 
is used. He regards himself as a person- 
ality and calls upon this spiritual Being 
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HOW DO THINGS GROW? 


A tree grows. 
Just a sapling it was, but up it has crept. 
ow does it grow? 
Its leaves, born in beauty, are shed in a 


ay, 
Its treasures of blossom are all thrown 


away; 
And what of its fruits? Ah, these should be 
kept! 
But no, they go, 
And the tall tree grows. 


The love of a mother grows. 
What? Greater than love for her first darling 
pride? 
How can it grow? 
She spends all her strength, every blessing 
bestows, 
She pours out her love, and the stream 
ever flows; 
And her children? Ah, these she should 
keep by her side! 
But no, they go, 
And she bids them God-speed as they go, 


And her mother-love grows. 


An Empire grows. 

See the clan become nation, and still unfold! 
How does it grow? 

Its labor it spends for the good of the 


world, 
Its knowledge it spreads, like its flag 
unfurled; 
And what of its sons? Ah, these it should 
hold! 


But no, they go, 
And the mighty Empire grows. 


The Church will grow. 
Not merely by treading the paths where the 
saints have trod, 
Not thus will it grow. 
When it breaks down the barriers of creed 
and race, 
When it spreads far and wide the good 
news of God's grace, 
When it scatters its seed, spends itself, 


overflows, 
When a passion for men in its heart ever 
glows, 
When it pours out its life and its treasure 
for God, 


Then we know, 
The range, the sweep, and the power of its 
Empire will grow! 


The Christian Life. 
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whom he addresses to teach him. It is 
characteristic of the Christian Scriptures 
that no argument is entered into as to the 
existence of God. God is assumed, and it 
is plainly taught that failure to assume 
God is evidence of folly. “The fool hath 
said in his heart there is no God.” This 
is all our Scriptures say about the existence 
of God, that the denial of his existence 
makes a man a fool, and there is no hope 
for him. It is characteristically refresh- 
ing, therefore, to find in our Scripture 
passage this fundamental assumption as to 
the personality of God. There is never a 
suggestion of anything other than this in 
any place in the entire Christian revela- 
tion. There is, however, a growing under- 
standing of the characteristics and the 
nature of God. Men have not always un- 
derstood him in the same way, even in the 
Scriptures, and we find him represented 
variously as delighting in vengeance, as 
bent on justice, as given to mercy, and 
finally as a loving Heavenly Father, re- 
vealed as such in the life and teachings of 
Jesus. We are grateful for this growing 
and expanding understanding of God in his 
own nature and in his relations to men, but 
we are even more grateful that at no time 
or place is there hesitation to affirm with- 
out misgiving or argument that God is. 
The second assumption of the psalmist is 
of tremendous import. Not only does he 
recognize the existence and personality of 
God, but he assumes that man can know 
the will of God. Suppose we were not able 
to know the will of God. We would have 
uncertainty, chaos in our efforts to achieve 
his purpose in the world. We have various 
ways of ascertaining what God wishes us 
to do. We have the Scriptures which are 
the records of how spiritually alert men 
and women lived forth their lives as they 
understood his plan for building them. We 
are not dismayed when we find good men 
according to the standards of their time do- 
ing things which, according to the standards 
of our time, our consciences cannot ap- 
prove. We are not dismayed in such a 
situation because we know that the human 
mind is limited in its ability to comprehend 
and to interpret, that it is limited by its 
environment, by its experience and by the 
law of orderly and progressive development 
in the comprehension of general principles 
and their application to local situations. 
We do not regard it as a reflection upon 
God that his children six thousand years 
ago were unable to understand him as we 
understand him today. Rather we rejoice 
that the human race is in school, so _ to 
speak, that God is the Master Teacher and 
that in each generation our Heavenly 
Father is able to raise up for himself 
prophets who, building upon the spiritual 
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conceptions of preceding generations, are 
able to add somewhat to a fuller and more 
satisfying understanding of him and of his 
plans and purposes. 

The psalmist plainly indicates in his 
prayer for divine instruction that he feels 
the need of a personal revelation from God 
for the wise and useful investment of his 
life. He is not satisfied merely with 
knowing what the great spiritual leaders 
of former generations have thought and 
done. He is looking forward to a fresh, a 
personal understanding of his individual 
relationship to God and of God’s will as re- 
lating to his own life work, and so with the 
humility that is always characteristic of 
the leaders of men, their prophets and seers, 
their scholars and discovers of new truth, 
he humbly begs “Teach me.” It is inspir- 
ing to think that God is always ready not 
only to listen to a prayer like that, but to 
answer it. Something happens when men 
pray. Prayer is the highest spiritual func- 
tion with which men are endowed. Prayer 
is the finest privilege the soul can enjoy, 
and experience teaches that we are able to 
do more after we have prayed. I wish to 
command this attitude of teachableness, and 
at the same time I desire to express the 
hope that throughout all the experiences of 
life every one of us will make it the habit 
of our daily plan and program to commune 
with God and to feel toward him as the 
psalmist felt when he said, “Teach me.” 

There is a third fundamental assumption 
in this prayer. Not only is God a personal 
Being and not only can man understand his 
will, but man is under obligation to do his 
will. The catechism has a question in it 
as to the chief end of man and the answer 
is, “To glorify God and enjoy him forever.” 
The psalmist would not perhaps state his 
conviction in just that language, nor would 
we today, but in the concept underlying 
this question and answer, for which differ- 
ent phraseology might be used, the psalm- 
ist and we both today find ourselves in es- 
sential agreement. Perhaps we can state it 
in some such way as this: “God created 
man and created him for a purpose. It is 
man’s obigation and should be his aspira- 
tion to discover that purpose. God evident- 
ly has a life plan for each individual man 
or woman and the things that men and 
women do in accordance with his plan and 
purpose should be pleasing to him. Jesus 
taught his disciples to say when they asked 
him to make clear to them how they should 
pray, Thy Kingdom come; thy will be done 
on earth as in heaven.” This is what the 
psalmist had in mind when he called upon 
God to teach him to do the thing that should 
be pleasing in his sight, and every high- 
souled man or woman who has ever lived 
has felt the same urge in his heart to do 
the thing that should please God. We do 


not live for ourselves alone, nor do we live 
for our brothermen alone. There is a three- 
fold expression for our life when it is com- 
plete—our duty to ourselves, our duty to 
our brotherman, and our duty to God. Only 
when we have met the most exacting stand- 
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ards for this triune relationship of life can 
we be said truly to have lived. In the sin- 
cere desire of the heart to do the thing that 
pleases God we have summarized for us, as 
we have said, a theology, a sociology, and 
the real spiritual dynamic. It is with fatal 
results to character that men fail to under- 
stand the obligation that rests upon them 
to do God’s will. No system of human 
philosophy, no program of social better- 
ment, no scheme for the organization and 
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uplift of life can ultimately succeed that 
does not recognize as fundamental, the ob- 
ligation that men should always feel to a 
personal God. 

There is one other assumption that we 
must speak of in this connection. It was 
said in the beginning that humility is 
characteristic of excellence. The psalmist 
felt humble and in need of instruction that 
he might spend his life profitably and ap- 

(Continued on page twenty-one) 


A Nation’s Glory 


A Memorial Day Sermons 


BY REV. J. F. BURNETT, D. D. 


E have as our guests today Veter- 
W ans of the Civil War, who, when 
they returned from the field of 
conflict, had struck the shackels from four 
millions of men and women, whom God had 
clothed in black, and had hung the star of 
hope over a hitherto enslaved and degraded 
race; 
Veterans of the Spanish American War, 
who, when they had returned from conflict, 
had ended the reign of cruelty in Cuba, and 
the Phillippines; 
Veterans of the World War, who when they 
had returned from the toppling thrones 
and fading crowns of Europe had written 
Echabod on the palaces of Pottsdam; 
The Boy Scouts of America, who have not 
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EVERYDAY FAITH 
you do not worry when the bright day 


fades, 
And the twilight earth grows dark and 
chill; 
You do not worry when the midnight shades 
Hide in their gloom each pleasant glade 
and hill; 
You close in sleep your tired eyes, and say: 
“Tomorrow, God will send another day.” 


You do not worry when your garden fair 
Beneath the winter snowdrifts lies en- 
tombed; 
You do not worry when the icy air 
Stirs but bare twigs where once the roses 
bloomed; 
You only say, content as one who knows: 
*“God sends again the summer and the rose.” 


If you trust God in darkness for the light, 
If you trust him in frost time for the rose, 
Then, why not trust him with a faith as 
bright 
In all your dite Teen and fears and woes, 
And say to every anxious thought and pain: 
“Life shadows pass, God sends the sun 
again?” 


—Judith Fox. 
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yet been to war, and let us pray God that 
they may never be called to shed their blood 
on fields of battle—but should their country 
call, we feel sure that they would maintain 
and uphold the heroism of their ancestors. 
The purpose of this service, is— 


Note: Preached by Dr. Burnett at Franklin, Ohio, 
May 29, 1927. 


First, To Pay Tribute to Our Nation’s Dead. 
This is a national event. The ones to 
whom we pay tribute were not only sons, 
fathers, husbands, and lovers, they were the 
nation’s soldiers. The American soldier is 
honored while he lives, and mourned when 
he dies. To remember our dead is a mark 
of true civilization. The graveyard is a 
milestone in the pathway of our progress. 
Heathen nations do not honor their dead; 
they do not even remember them. They 
plan no cemeteries; they erect no monu- 
ments; they have no national days. No 
marble slab, no beautiful flowers, no costly 
crypt, testify to their remembrance of their 
dead. Civilized nations alone do such 
things. Tomorrow night, our dead will 
sleep beneath a blanket of flowers which 
will have been watered with the tears of a 
grateful people. I do not know the number 
nor the location of our national cemeteries, 
but this I know that one more has been 
added to the number to which the Ameri- 
can heart turns with passionate love and 
longing. “It is in Flanders Field, where 
the poppies grow.” 
Second, To Honor the Nation’s Heroes, 

Living. 

The American heroes are not all under 
ground. No, not yet. The dead live in our 
memories, in our literature, in our his- 
tories; they live in our hearts. For them 
we have an undying love and an imperish- 
able memory. There is no more required 
of the dead—they gave the full measure of 
their strength in service; they won their 
laurels, and they rest from their labors. 

But the living heroes are yet with us. 
They walk our streets, they work in our 
factories, they clerk in our stories. Their 
laurels are yet to be won. It is a noble 
thing to die for one’s country, but it is a 
nobler thing to live for one’s country. 

In my heart of hearts I have the pro- 
foundest respect for the American soldier, 
without regard to age, color, or time and 
place of service; but I call upon all who 
hear me this day to pay tribute and do 
honor to the veterans of the civil war. But 
few of them are left, and they are tottering 
toward the sunset, and soon the last old 
soldier of that historic war will be wrapped 
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in his faded coat of blue and laid to rest 

by the order of an honorable discharge. 

Until then hats off, and bowed heads! 

Third, To Emphasize the Value of Ameri- 
can Citizenship. 

One day David, the king, reviewed his life 
and surrounding, and said of them: “The 
lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places, 
yea, I have a goodly heritage.” So may 
every American citizen say. 

Let us remind ourselves that govern- 
ments have divine approval. One day a lot 
of disgrunteled, carping tax-payers, who in 
reality were tax-dodgers, came to Jesus and 
asked him what he thought about paying 
taxes to Caesar. Jesus said, Show me a 
piece of the tax money, and they did. Jesus 
said, Whose image and superscription is 
this on it? They said, Why that is Caesar’s. 
Jesus said that represented government. Of 
course you should pay your taxes. You 
render to your government that which be- 
longs to it. And let us keep in mind, too, 
that the Roman government was forced 
upon Jesus and his countrymen. Jesus was 
a Jew, and yet he recognized the authority 
of Caesar. Paul was a devoted churchman. 
Was under arrest. Caesar was a Pagan; 
and yet Paul had so much respect for the 
government that he appealed to Caesar. 

The Spaniard loves and values a coun- 
try without prosperity. 

The Chinaman loves and values a coun- 
try that has no inspiration for its inhabi- 
ants. 

The Eskimo loves and values a country 
that has no beauty. 

Why should not the American love and 
value a country that has prosperity, in- 
spiration, beauty, and every other good 
thing? 

We should value our citizenship because 
of our Government’s power. The name of 
one’s government always carries weight. 
At one time Paul was under arrest and was 
being assailed by a maddened mob. His own 
countrymen were indifferent to his danger. 
He asked if he might speak, and, when 
given the privilege, said: “I am a Jew of 
the city of Tarsus.” The mob did not care 
if he were a Jew, nor that he was of Tar- 
sus. But when he mentioned Celicia, they 
sat up and took notice. Celicia was a Ro- 
man province. That fact put Paul behind 
the Roman army, and no man dare to lift 
a hand. Paul was a Jew, but for that the 
mob cared nothing. Paul was a scholar, 
but for that the mob cared nothing. Paul 
was rich, but for that the mob cared noth- 
ing. But when the mob knew that Paul 
was a Roman citizen, Paul was safe. 

We should value our citizenship because 
of its freedom. Not a freedom to do as 
one pleases, but as one should. No man 
has a right to do as he pleases, unless he 
pleases to do right. There is in every nor- 
mal heart an innate desire for freedom. The 
Jews longed at one time to return to the 
flesh pots of their slavery, but it was be- 
fore they had tasted of the sweets of liber- 
ty. When once they had breathed the air 
of freedom, ghey no more longed to return. 


» 
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Be it said to the honor of our country that 
never yet has she fought a war for wealth, 
for possession, or for supremacy. Our re- 
volt against the mother country, and the 
seven years of bloodshed and sorrow that 
followed, was not for wealth, nor possession, 
nor supremacy, but for freedom. 

We did not fight through the Civil War, 
and that awful, unforgettable period of red 
carnage, for gold, or for glory, but that men 
might be free. 

Our boys did not cross over to Cuba, and 
measure strength with Spain, that they 
might be rich, and influential, but that men 
might be free. 

When the cream of American youth went 
over seas and stood with Pershing at the 
grave of America’s friend, and said, “La- 
fayette we are here;” and then went on to 
trenches, wounds, and death—it was not for 
wealth, possession, nor supremacy, but that 
the iron heel and the mailed fist might 
loose their power to crush and stab the 
progress of the world. 

We should value our citizenship, because 
of the form of our government. 

The American form of government is by 
no means the simplest nor the easiest of 
application; but it is by all means the best 
when applied. A monarchial form of gov- 
ernment is the simplest and the easiest to 
enforce, for there is but one man to make 
law, and from that law there is no appeal. 
The monarch is ruler, lawmaker, and all. 
In a democratic form of government, no 
man is clothed with such authority, nor 
given such power. Ina democratic form of 
government, with increased population 
there is an increase of problems and 
complications. In a monarchial form of 
government, the monarch is authority. In 
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a democratic form of government, law is 
authority. The Jews once rent the air with 
their cry: “We have no king but Caesar.” 
The cry of every American should be: We 
have no king but law. The man who dis- 
obeys the law, dishonors his king and be- 
trays his government. The bootlegger and 
Benedict Arnold are in the same class. 

The difficulty in our form of government 
is found in the number and variety of 
people for whom laws must be made. It is 
easier to make a law for one man than for 
two, and it is easier to make a law for two 
than for twenty, and easier to make a law 
for twenty than for a thousand. 

And then, too, we have all classes for 
whom laws are to be made. If all the people 
were farmers, and laboring under the same 
conditions, it would be an easy task to make 
a farmer law; but our farmers are widely 
separated, and labor under varied condi- 
tions. Added to the farmer class, are the 
doctors, lawyers, merchants, laborers, man- 
ufacturers, buyers and sellers, teachers, 
bankers, borrowers and lenders, and a thou- 
sand and one other, each class demanding 
a law particularly suited to them and their 
affairs. And in addition to these, we have 
the native and the foreign-born, the white 
and the black. Our law makers have some 
job! 

England is proud of the fact that she had 
but one ruler in sixty years. America may 
well be proud of the fact, that in all the 
years of her life as a nation, she never had 
even one ruler. America makes every man 
an autocrat, and opens a highway to the 
chief gift of the nation to the rail-splitter 
of Illinois, the canal mule driver, the 
printer of Ohio, and to the farmer of Ver- 
mont. 


of Our Hearts 


BY REV. HORACE G. HALSE 


E sat in the classroom of the great 
\X/ teacher awaiting his appearance. 
The man to whom we were to 
listen is a prominent figure in the academic 
world, and has come into some prominence 
recently on account of his alleged infidelity. 
The door opens, and he enters the room. 
We are instantly conscious that we are in 
the presence of no ordinary soul. Before 
commencing his lecture he bows his head 
reverently, and utters a®prayer the writer 
will never forget. ‘Lord, help us,” he cries, 
“to believe the language of our hearts.” 
The language of our hearts! The mind 
seizes upon that gem of wisdom from the 
psalmist, “The fool hath said in his heart 
there is no God.” How often the language 
of our hearts differs from the language of 
the lips! There are unfortunately a host of 
loquacious ones proclaiming their atheism 
as though it were a sign of superior in- 
telligence. While their attitude is unques- 
tionably a mental weakness, one would hesi- 
tate to denominate them absolute fools, 


Men who might otherwise be considered 
wise are guilty of this species of folly. 
Only the absolute fool, however, says in 
his heart what these say with their lips. 
And of him it is not written, “The fool 
hath thought in his heart there is no God.” 
It is not the language of his heart. It is 
the language of his will desperately at- 
tempting to convince the heart. So, as 
Francis Bacon would explain in his “Essay 
on Atheism,”— 

He rather saith it by rote to himself as 
that he would have, than that he can thor- 
oughly believe it, or be persuaded of it. 


For none deny there is a God, but those for 
whom it maketh that there were no God. 


The past suggests what the future will 
confirm, that the man who tries to convince 
himself of the non-existance of God is a 
fool. 

“Lord, help us to believe the language of 
our hearts!” And the language of your 
heart will never deny its God. 

Wakarusa, Indiana. 
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At Prayer Time 


What manner of man is this?—Matt. 
8:27. 
o 


Professor James, the eminent psycholo- 
gist, in one of his books has an important 
chapter entitled, “On a Certain Blindness 
in Human Beings.” That title can be 
applied to several types of unresponsiveness 
of our natures. And we are here seeking 
to relate it to what may be called our blind- 
ness when we face the realities of another 
individual. 

For we have not yet learned to measure 
human worth readily. We can fairly accur- 
ately guess weight, height, and often can 
determine at first glance the nationality of 
another person. These are externalities, we 
grant. We also grant that when we refer 
to spiritual qualities that we imply char- 
acter elements that are not seen with mor- 
tal sight. But there rests on us, neverthe- 
less, the thought that there is a certain 
blindness in human being that does not per- 
mit us to appreciate another’s worth as 
quickly as we should. 

Recalling the instance of the stilling of 
the tempest will aid in getting at our point. 
The value of this story is usually inter- 
preted to be the magic power of Jesus to 
calm the storm. But there is another point 
to the event. It is that these disciples who 
had already heard Jesus preach, and had 
seen him on several other occasions give 
open manifestation to his spirit and inter- 
est, were yet quite dull to the real Jesus. 

We have not developed such powers of 
understanding, either. For there we often 
find ourselves deceived in people. At other 
times we fear to risk our own judgment. 
Again, some person will come into our ex- 
perience who at first leaves but an ordinary 
impression and we come to find later that 
there are great reserves of ability and good 
desires that we never dreamed of them hav- 
ing. 

The lost fellowship from this lack of un- 
derstanding is immeasureable. 


o 


“In the joy that love’s own labor giveth, 
The healing message—an uplifting smile 

Borne from the secret of a soul that liveth 
Within God’s vast awhile.” 


o 


We may be well glad that true character 
lies deep. Naturally it is never on parade. 
That would spoil the very goodness of it. 
And those in whom it most surely abides 
are modest and unaffected. This helps to 
explain how so many deceptions can be 
practiced. 

But the disciples seem to have been 
moved mostly by the marvelous as it was 
seen in such an event as the stilling of the 
tempest. And we, like them, are inclined to 
look much for the witnessed surprise and 
then base our spiritual confidences on them. 


Here was the time of their greatest awe, 
this far. 

But Jesus had been with them on greater 
moments. The sermon on the mount was 
something far more revealing of actual 
character than this event. But, due to the 
fact that they had not learned the revela- 
tions of inner character, it seemed that they 
could understand only by these outer dis- 
plays of power. 

So often today we judge a man by what 
he does! and this is not an altogether un- 
worthy standard. It was not an unworthy 
act, certainly, to still a tempest. But it did 
not reveal the actual Jesus. And it did 
not carry the moral interest that so many 
of his more common works did. Nor have 
we improved much over the disciples. It 
still is hard rightly to measure the worth 
of character by its compassions. We over- 
look the backgrounds of reflection and the 
element of spiritual judgment that becomes 
expressed in conduct and choices. 

For it is in these that Jesus becomes to- 
day the most a son of God. 


S 


Is it not worth hoping for, and praying 
for, that our understandings will improve 
until souls who are worthy can be appre- 
ciated and fellowshiped because of the inner 
glow of the values they represent? These 
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It takes great strength to live where 
you belong 

When other people think that you are 
wrong, 

People you love and who love you; 

And whose approval is a pleasure; you 
would choose 


To resist that pressure, and succeed at 
length 

In living your belief. Well it takes 
strength 


And courage too, but what does cour- 
age mean 

Save strength to face a-pain forseen? 

Courage to understake the lifelong 
strain 

Of setting yours against your grand- 
sire’s brain. 

Dangerous risk of walking lone and 
free 

Out of the easy paths that used to be. 

And the fierce pain of hurting those we 
love, . 

When love meets truth, and truth must 
rise above. 

—Margaret Stetson. 
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are in any generation; generally they are 


in any well founded community. 

Some years ago chance brought an inter- 
ested acquaintance to my life. Probably it 
was circumstances alone that led to the 
intimacies of interest that soon sprang up 
between us and that lasted as long as 
earthly fellowship could be enjoyed. 

In his home community, and in his church 
circles, he was accepted as a usual man. 
That pleased him more than if he would 
have been more highly honored. In a busi- 
ness way in the city he only played in those 
measurements by which the commercial 
world makes its rating of persons involved 
in business. 

A few knew the man to be lively inter- 
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ested in persons who were in need. A still 
fewer number knew of definite efforts he 
made to establish worthy and yet unfortun- 
ate people in their own homes. Some knew 
the man to be interested in an educational 
venture which became a success largely 
through the loyalty of this one man. 


Then when sickness hurriedly came, and 
death closely followed, it became a larger 
knowledge that this was a man of splendid 
works. The community awoke for awhile 
from its sleep to honor such a man whose 
very spirit helped to give grace to a town. 
The man’s church, too, became more aware 
that this man gave a finer example of 
Christian gentlemanliness than they had 
previously been conscious of. But the dis- 
coveries came late. 


We really need to grow in ability to rec- 
ognize those who most truly represent what 
we long to be. 

Oo 


The test of a man is the fight that he makes 
The grit that he daily shows; 
The way that he stands on his feet and 
takes 
Fate’s numerous bumps and blows. 
The coward can smile when there’s naught 
to fear, 
And nothing his progress bars; 
But it takes a man to stand and cheer, 
While some other fellow stars. 


It isn’t the victory, after all, 

But the fight that a human makes; 
The man who, driven against the wall, 

Stili stands erect and takes 
The blows of fate, with his head held high, 

Bleeding and bruised and pale, 

Is the man who’ll win, by and by, 

For he isn’t afraid to fail. 

—Anon. 
o 

Let us be grateful for those who can 
achieve. Let us be ever grateful for those 
who succeed where we may fail. Let us 
even be more grateful for those whose 
worth of spirit exceeds our own. 

There are men and women today who live 
in realms of great convictions. From the 
windows of their meditative life they see 
wide horizons for the spiritual futures of 
our race. Their sense of brotherhood 
spreads as wide as all mankind. 

Behold! what manner of souls they are! 


o 


I wonder, I wonder if anyone knows 
On a cloudy day where the sunshine goes; 
They say it is found in the strangest of 
places 
In the hearts of good children and shines 
in their faces. 
—Selected. 
o 


We are glad, our Father, that during the 
years that we are being taught the lessons 
of goodness. We have not yet fully learned, 
but we pray to be further tawght of thee. 
There is much in Christ that we do not yet 
see clearly; and in the Bible and in nature, 
and in the lives of those about there are 
still unlearned realities. Increase our un- 
derstandings until these, too, shall be with- 
in our spiritual knowledge. Amen. 


ERNEST D. GILBERT. 

































































Evangelism and Life Service 


MeD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





Four Days at Los Angeles 
HAVE just spent four days in Los 
Angeles, California, a guest in the home 
of Deacon Geo. M. Chase, formerly a mem- 
ber of the First Christian Church, Dayton, 


Ohio. He took me in his automobile, and 
we visited a goodly number of persons who 
were members of the Christian churches 
where they formerly lived. We called on 
Mrs. Mary Phillips, wife of the late Deacon 
Phillips, of Dayton, Ohio; the McKay sis- 
ters; Mr. and Mrs. Joe Whitmer, son of 
Mr. C. W. Whitmer, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
We spent a little while at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. M. Orban, Jr. Mrs. Orban kindly 
permitted us to climb a lemon tree in her 
yard and pick with our hands some of the 
largest of lemons with the distinct under- 
standing that she was not “handing us a 
lemon.” She gave us a beautiful bouquet of 
roses grown in her own rose garden. 

It is a pleasure to meet these folks who 
love the Christian Church and, though 
they are not able to be closely associated 
with it, yet in their prayers and gifts make 
great contributions. One can not visit 
California without a desire to see the Chris- 
tian Church established here. And these 
is no reason why we should not set our- 
selves to this task. 
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The General Convention 
and 


Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





New Jersey Conference Leads the Way 


HE Urbana Convention adopted a stand- 

ard budget plan for the benevolences of 
the denomination. It provided a board of 
finance to make out the budget each year 
and apportion it on an equitable basis to 
the several conferences so that each might 
undertake its fair share of our needs. The 
Board of Finance has worked diligently 
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and has carried out the instructions of the 
General Convention faithfully. The New 
Jersey Conference is the first one to meet 
in 1927. The share it is asked to assume is 
$14,000. The conference passed a resolution 
approving the action of the General Conven- 
tion in adopting the budget plan and pledged 
itself to undertake to raise its share. A 
committee is charged with apportioning its 
share to the churches of the conference and 
in helping the churches to understand the 
plan and in reaching their apportionments. 
The Finance Board anticipates general co- 
operation on the part of all conferences and 
churches. There seems to be a steadily grow- 
ing spirit of co-operation in the brother- 
hood. The New Jersey Conference set a 
splendid example. We are notifying the 
conferences as rapidly as possible of their 
apportionments and hope to report the full 
list in next week’s Herald. The full ap- 
portionment is $200,000, which should not 
be hard for us to raise in any given year. 


The Home Mission Period 

HE Christian Church did a_ splendid 

thing when it planned and adopted a 
church year and program, setting a definite 
time when each of the great departments 
should conduct an educational campaign, 
giving instruction and definitely presenting 
to all our people the importance of the work 
of that department, and of their own need 
of information about it so that they might 
support it intelligently with prayer, money, 
and conversation. May and June are the 
months of the Department of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension. This work 
should now have the undivided attention of 
our pastors, church officials, and members. 
It is a vitally important work and has never 
received as much attention or as large or 
as many gifts as it merits. Multitudes of 
calls, very important, cannot be met by our 
home mission agencies without greatly in- 
creased prayer and gifts. The June offer- 
ing should be unusually large. We earnest- 
ly bespeak such a response and interest. 


Items 
HE new Uniform Blanks for “Church 
Reports,” “Ministers’ Reports,” and 


“Christian Education Reports” are ready 
and should now be called for and used. 
Other blanks are in preparation. The 
blanks are furnished by the General Con- 
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vention free and are suited to meet the 
needs of all conferences so that no confer- 
ence or regional convention will need to pre- 
pare any others. 


MUCH wider use of the local church 

budget, the every-member canvass, and 
the two-treasurer system is being made 
than ever before in our churches. There is 
an improvement in the plans of finance 
generally in the churches. This is as it 
should be. Many of our churches make the 
canvass this month. Do it thoroughly and 
get both spiritual and financial blessings. 
The Committee on Findings at the recent 
meeting of Promotional Secretaries at At- 
lantic City reporting on the Every-member 
canvass said, “There appears to be a 
virtually unanimous agreement upon the 
importance of the every-member canvass 
and upon its increasing acceptance by the 
rank and file of the churches, although it 
is recognized that there is still much to be 
desired in the thoroughness with which the 
canvass is conducted in the average church. 
While various substitutes have been tried 
for the personal house-to-house visitation, 
there is a general feeling that no better 
method has yet been evolved.” 





Woman’s Wor 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





Franklinton, North Carolina. 
Bishop’s Cottage. 
DEAR MRS. POWERS: 

Here we are at Franklinton and not a 
familiar sight in town except the tower of 
the old college building, and it has been 
painted yellow! 

So many changes have taken place since 
I was here as a teacher about thirty years 
ago. Rev. N. Del McReynolds was then the 
president of the college and the faculty 
were all white. The town now boasts of its 
sidewalks, electric lights, water works, two 
new churches, fine new school building, and 
then our own new buildings. Our buildings 
have been relocated about a mile from the 
town. 

This morning was spent in looking over 
the grounds, buildings, and attending 
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Miss Elizabeth Howsare 
























of Indians with the gospel. 
people? 


training. 


Your gifts have helped two hundred thirty-five Indian 

boys and girls to hear of Christ every Sunday, and one 
hundred twenty-five to attend instruction in the Christian 
way of living every Tuesday evening. Miss Elizabeth How- 
sare has, through your gifts, been able to carry on her 
splendid work at Ft. Apache, Arizona, and reach hundreds 
What more Christian service 
can we render than to help these neglected, downtrodden 
A new day is opening before them. The Govern- 
ment is providing schools, the church must provide religious 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME MISSIONS 
AND CHURCH EXTENSION 


A. W. Sparks, Secretary 
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chapel. The chapel service, which is held 
every morning and which all students at- 
tend, was very helpful. The singing was 
splendid and they all entered into the spirit 
in a fine way. 

The student body of one hundred and 
fifty is a fine group and they have done ex- 
ceptionally good work this year. The facul- 
ty should feel proud of the part they have 
played in accomplishing so much under 
handicaps. 

The college building is badly in need of 
repairs and the Board of Control has made 
plans to have some of the work done this 
summer. You know the boys and girls that 
board here are all housed in this building, 
using the second and third floors as a 
dormitory. It certainly is no credit to our 
church that this condition exists and just 
because our girls’ dormitory remains un- 
finished. 

It will be a beautiful building when com- 
pleted and that is surely a task we must all 
join in, and finish before school opens in the 
fall. The red brick walls are up, roof on, 
and windows placed. The material for the 
heating plant is in the building, but there 
it stands uncompleted because each of us 
has failed to see the great need and to do 
her very best. 

Just think! Four girls in almost every 
room and three girls in every large bed, 
and for eight months too. A cot is used 
for an extra girl. The rooms are kept clean 
and as neat as possible under such crowded 
conditions. Dressing tables are made from 
store boxes taken from the Mission Room. 
The windows are mostly bare, and the 
rooms indeed do not make a very attractive 
appearance. 

But the girls never complain, so anxious 
are they for an education so they can help 
themselves and go out better equipped to 
lift their race. 

I wonder how many of our children would 
be willing to get an education under similar 
circumstances? 

The dining room and kitchen are in the 
basement, as well as the Mission Room and 
a room for the Domestic Science class. The 
Mission Room was of great interest to me. 
Here is where all cur boxes and barrels 
come and contents placed on shelves. The 
Matron, Mrs. Reed, has charge of this room 
and folks for thirty and even forty miles 
come here for clothing. Sometimes they do 
not have money and bring butter, eggs, or 
chickens in exchange for clothing. A small 
charge is made for the clothing, giving 
them an independent feeling instead of a 
feeling of charity. 

Many of the things are made over by the 
Domestic Science students and they had a 
beautiful display of their work. Em- 
broidered vanity sets, pillow cases, gowns, 
towels, dresses, etc., all very pretty and 
neatly made and most of the material came 
from the barrels. 

They appreciate and are so thankful for 
all we send and they can use everything 
except women’s shoes—they are too small. 
They don’t have enough of boys’ and men’s 
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shoes. Children’s shoes they can use. So 
let us make a greater effort to send more 
barrels next year. The room is open one 
day a week all summer. 

This afternoon was class day program, 
and all that participated did their parts 
very commendably. Their program com- 
pared most favorably with our programs 
of the same kind. There are twenty-two 
graduates and the processional made a last- 
ing impression. The girls were dressed in 
white, they having made their own dresses, 
and the boys in dark suits. 

Many of the old students were there as 
well as many of the parents. Several of 
my former boys and girls have called on 
me and I indeed was happy to see how they 
have prospered and have given so freely of 
their means and their talents in helping 
their own people. 

Our church certainly should feel en- 
couraged at the wonderful advancement 
made and should not hesitate to give them 
the use of as large and as well equipped 
buildings as is possible. . 

Let us all pray earnestly and work 
mightily for the completion of the girls’ 
building and do all we can to encourage 
them in their struggle for richer, fuller 
lives. 

Most sincerely, 
SADIE K. SWARTSEL. 


Wednesday, May 18, 1927. 


We Are Glad 


NDEED we are glad for this good letter 

from Mrs. Swartsel. It makes us feel 

that she was truly the person to place on 

the Board of Control, and we trust that her 

counsel will help the board in its work, and 

her enthusiasm spur us all to better work 
for Franklinton. 

o 


“Disappointments may hurt your heart, 
but disappointments often  disillusionize 
you, and here’s the hope you find in the 
hour of distress. Disappointments set you 
right.” 

o 


No one is useless in the world who 
lightens the burden of it for anyone else.— 
Charles Dickens. 
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Home Missions 
and 


Church Extension 


A. W. Sparks, Secretary 





ALMER College Church was the first to 

send its regular home mission offering 
this year. This church is composed mostly 
of students, and the offering was taken be- 
fore the close of school. It amounted to 
$40.58, which is a commendable offering. 
This school, struggling as it is for finances, 
is anxious to share with the needs of others. 
It is that spirit that makes Christian work. 
It is that spirit, also, that we are counting 
upon to raise our budget this year. It will 
take approximately one dollar per member 
to do it. We can, if we will. If every 
church will show this same fine spirit of 
sacrifice, we will reach our budget. This 
department is counting on your loyalty to 
the great cause of the Master. 

There is no question in my mind as to 
the possibility. The only question is on our 
willingness. I believe we will do it. This 
week is our special Church Building Week. 
We are asking all our people to share with 
the Lord in a sacrificial way by giving a 
special Church Building Week offering. 
Make it at least as much as we spend for 
ourselves in an average week, more if 
possible. The need is urgent. The cause is 
worthy. The victory should be ours. 

I was in Indianapolis, Indiana, a short 
time on the thirtieth of May. The auto 
races were about to begin. One hundred 
fifty thousand people paid on an average 
of about $2.50 for tickets. They came from 
far and near. Every hotel was full. Many 
slept in cars and chairs or in the depot. 
When we think of the amount of car fare, 
gasoline, hotel bills, sleepers, etc., we get 
just a little idea of what we are willing 
to spend in one city for pleasure. There 
were many other places nearly equal to 
this. Money seems unlimited on days like 
this. Millions are spent carelessly often. 
Much of it is spent by church members. As 
long as money is so plentiful for these oc- 





with building projects. 
available. 
year. It is just a beginning. 
the face of our deficit. 


the work which should be done. 


new churches for next year. 





CHURCH EXTENSION 


OUR Church Extension funds are all in use and are helping twenty-two churches 

Other fields are ready to enter. 
The field is ready, only the lack of. funds holds us back. We have 
allowed the small sum of $10,000 for Church Extension in our budget for this 
We could not feel justified in asking for more in 
We ought to have a much larger fund in order to do 
A good response to our offering this year 
will help greatly in our Church Extension Work. We should plan at least four 


Your gifts June 12 can make it possible. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION 
A. W. Sparks, Secretary 


We have the men 
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casions, is it more than fair to ask more 
for the church with all the blessings it 
brings? Are we really valuing fairly the 
things which make life most worth while? 

Experience for the past four thousand 
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years has taught us that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive; that the real joys 
of life come from sharing with others. 
Home missions enables you to share effect- 
ively with others. 


Peter Teaches Good Citizenship 
(Temperance Lesson) 


THE UNIFORM LESSON FOR SUNDAY, JUNE 19, 1927 
1 Peter 2:11-17; 4:1-5 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbor.—Rom. 13:10. 


of 
wv 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, June 13—Peter Teaches Good 
Citizenship. Peter 2:11-20. 
Tuesday, June 14—Abstinence From 
Evil. 1 Peter 4:1-11. 
Wednesday, June 15—Fruits of Flesh 
and Spirit. Gal. 6:7-16. 
Thursday, June 16—Denying Ungodli- 
ness. Titus 2:1-15. 
Friday, June 17—Overcoming Evil With 
Good. Rom. 12:9-21. 
Saturday, June 18—On Guard. 
Matt. 26:36-44. 
June 19—God’s Care for the 


Sunday, 
Psalm 146:1-10. 


Needy. 











WORSHIP THE LORD 


Music by Violin—*‘Yield not to Temptation.” 

Model Prayer—Petitions offered responsively 
by boys and girls. 

Hymn—"‘Keep Thyself Pure,’” No. 161 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

1 Peter 2:11-17—-Read by teacher of young 
people. 

1 Peter 4:1-5—-Read by president of young 

people. 

Prayer—By temperance superintendent. 
Thanks for progress in temperance, in 
behavior, and legislation; aid from great 
doctors, newspapers, statesmen; prayer for 
parents and teachers in their educational 
task of teaching temperance and respect 
for law. 

Hymn—"Walk in the Light,’’ No. 167 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

Secretary—What is our school doing in tem- 
perance education? 

Superintendent—Alcohol the 
body. 

Hymn—*March On, O Soul, With Strength,” 
No. 174 in “Worship and Song.” 

Lesson Taught. 


and human 


Sojourners and Pilgrims 


(,OODSPEED translates it “Aliens and 

exiles,” and Moffatt, “Sojourners and 
exiles.” We are not here to stay, for this 
is not our home. God has given us a won- 
derful world, and we are glad we are here 
and want to stay, but we are not made to 
live here forever nor is this world fitted to 
be our eternal home. Then let us not act as 
animals might do as though this were all 
there was to life. This is our schooling 
for another country and eternal living. 


Flesh vs. Soul 


This is the constant struggle. Where 
shall the victory lie? Flesh is animal and 
temporal; soul, spiritual] and eternal. Yes, 


we have animal functions and we should be 
“pure-breds;” we live in time and should 
be concerned with minutes. But as the 
church is more important than the building 
that provides it a meeting place, or the 
milk more important than the bottle that 
contains it, so the soul is more important 
than the body that gives it temporary serv- 
ice, and should always be in control. 
Behave Properly Before Heathen 


Missionaries are human and have no 
doubt made mistakes. Some have had to be 
recalled for wrong-doing (but how remark- 
ably few). But it is not the missionaries 
that have caused the trouble in China nor 
in any other country. Nationals of other 
countries have often lived like beasts and 
behaved like fiends amongst the nationals 
of the country in which they are living, and 
interpreting Christianity in terms of all 
who come from Christian countries, the 
Chinese and others have been terribly mis- 
led. Just at this present time the attitude 
of the missionaries and the churches and 
governments at home will have much to do 
with the future of Christianity in China. 


Your Good Works 


This counts more than any argument you 
can use in every walk of life and in all 
countries. Your own life of temperance, 
and your own observance of the law, 
original and amendment, will have more 
effect than any argument you can _ use. 
Life tells. In “Moslem Women” the 
Zwemers tell of a young Mohammedan 
woman who told the missionary that she 
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wanted to be a Christian. Upon question- 
ing her they discovered that she had never 
heard of Christ, but in a hospital where 
she had been a patient they had told her 
that the young nurse that had been waiting 
on her was a Christian, and she said “I 
want to be like her.” 

This can surely apply to communities 
also. The community that is law abiding 
and strictly keeps the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment will also tell for temperance and pro- 
hibition. People of other communities will 
say, as indeed they are now saying, “I wish 
our community was like that.” 


Freedom and License 


What shouting there has been for free- 
dom, when what was wanted was license. 
The engine is much freer to go far and fast 
and get things done if it sticks to its rails. 
If it licentiously jumps the rails, its free- 
dom to go will be very short-lived. Out on 
our highway we may go thirty-five miles 
per hour, if—well, if what? Am I not free 
on the highway which my taxes have helped 
to build? Yes, you are free, but when you 
meet another automobile you have not the 
license to turn to the left. If you do, you 
may be set free to go to some other coun- 
try. Is this not the land of the free? 
Probably, but you have not the license to 
jump the rails and smash our social ties by 
injuring yourself and menacing the lives of 
others with the use of any alchoholic bev- 
erage. 


Honor All Men. Fear God 


We are made in the image of God, and 
a poet (and they are seers, if poets) told us 
that we are fearfully and wonderfully 
made. We are also taught that we are the 
temples of the living God. Let us give honor 
and respect to this creature so wondrously 
planned by God. God made us to walk up- 
right as no others of his creation do. It is 
a terrible thing to drink, give others to 
drink, allow to be sold that whose tendency 
is to cause this upright-walking creature 
to crawl or wallow. Honor the man and 
reverence the God who made him. 
Love the Brotherhood. Honor the King 


We are taught also an added thought. 
The king is the symbol of government. In 





we really loving him as ourselves? 





CHURCH BUILDING WEEK 


This is our Church Building Week, when we are asking all members of our 


church to love their Lord as they love themselves. 
willing to share with him in our expenditures. 
ordinarily do in one week and give equally to the Lord and his work as a special 
offering for Home Missions and Church Extension, we will be greatly blessed. 
Only a large offering can enable us to meet our full budget. 

Jesus put as the first and greatest of all commandments, “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, soul, mind, and strength.” 
of what we spend for ourselves and our families beyond the bare necessities, are 


We are asking that you do it for one week at least. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION 
A. W. Sparks, Secretary 
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If we love him, we are 
If we spend just as much as we 


When we think 


We are counting on you. 
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most American countries the government, 
and thus the king, is the people or the 
brotherhood of citizens. We live together 
and must have social by-laws. When the 
people by a majority have passed any law, 
or made any amendment to that law, we are 
dishonoring the king and injuring the 
brotherhood if we disobey the law. 


Christ Suffered in the Flesh 


That is, he denied himself for the sake of 
others. The wilderness temptations reveal 
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that. “The foxes have holes... to lay 
his head,” is a picture of it. Gethsemane 
and Calvary are synonyms of it. He might 


have yielded to any of the temptations and 
not done himself harm, but he could not 
have become a Savior. We, too, must deny 
ourselves for others, even though we might 
“drink it or leave it alone.” 
o 

“Goodness is the world’s greatest need. 
The world can get along without great men, 
but it cannot get along without good men.” 


Our Need for a Christian Sunday 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JUNE 19, 1927 
Mark 2:27, 28; 3:1-5 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Ask the pastor, one week in advance, to give a 
five-minute talk on Isaiah 58:13, 14. 

Ask some one to give a five-minute address on the 
subject, ‘“‘Does the Law of the One-seventh Time Rest 
Apply to Machinery and Animals?” A splendid topic 
for general discussion would be the statement by 
Blackstone, the great lawyer, that, “A corruption of 
morals usually follows a profanation of the Sabbath.” 
Ask the members one week in advance to bring in 
incidents of the way in which they think the Sab- 
bath is being violated in the city or community, and 
then have the society discuss the incidents giving 
their opinions as to whether they consider these inci- 
dents violations of the Christian Sunday or not, and 
if they consider them violations, what means should 
be taken to stop the violation. 

For Debate: Resolved, That our statute books 
should be cleared of all laws against commercialized 
amusements and no more laws be placed thereon. 

Suggested Hymns: ‘“‘How Sweet Upon This Sacred 
Day ;’”’ ‘“‘This Is the Day the Lord Hath Made;” “We 
Bless Thee for This Sacred Day;’ “Safely Through 
Another Week ;’’ ‘““Welcome Delightful Morn ;” ‘Wel- 
come Sweet Day of Rest” (The above hymns are all 
to be found in “The Christian Hymnary’’). ‘The 
Dawn of God’s Dear Sabbath;” “The Sunday Bells 
Are Calling ;” “‘O Day of Rest and Gladness;’”’ “Again 
the Morn of Gladness” (These are to be found in 
“Worship and Song’). “Safely Through Another 
Week ;”? “O Day of Rest and Gladness;” “The Dawn 
of God’s Dear Sabbath ;’’ “Light of Light, Enlighten 
Me;” “This Is the Day of Light ;’’ ‘‘Hail to This Holy 
Day” (These are in “Hymns for the Living Age’), 


Topic Thoughts 

(UR Need for Rest. Ex. 20:9-11. Mark 
2:27. Science has fully demonstrated 
that man, in an ordinary day’s work uses 
one-seventh more energy than he regains 
in an ordinary night’s rest, so that in order 
to regain his normal strength he must rest 
one day in seven. That is why atheistic 
France in the days of the French Revolu- 
tion found that one day in ten did not meet 
the needs of the physical man and so after 
a trial of the one-day-in-ten plan, swung 
back to God’s way as revealed in his Word. 
For Meditation. Rev. 1:9-11. I wonder 
if there ever was a time in the history of 
this old world when there was more need 
for meditation than at the present. The 
movie, the radio, the phonograph, the hun- 
dred and one distracting things, the speed 
at which we live, the push for efficiency in 
business, the grind to make a creditable 
showing in the heavy courses put on by our 
schools, the mad rush for pleasure, the 
rushing to and fro in the motor and steam 
cars and flying machines: all crowd out or 
at least tend, with great force, to drive out 
all opportunity for meditation on the things 


that are the most worth while in life. The 
Lord’s Day was given for just such a time 
and to meet just such conditions as these 
with which we are confronted today. 


For Home Life. Luke 10:38-42. What 
a beautiful picture is presented us here of a 
quiet home life. I wonder in how many 
homes on the Lord’s Day could be found 
a reproduction of these conditions? The 
Lord’s Day has become the Ford’s Day and 
the Cadillac’s Day, and the autos of every 
make’s day. There are hundreds and thou- 
sands of homes in our land where the head 
of the home gets little chance to get ac- 
quainted with the other members of his 
family in the environment of the home and 
they need to have such acquaintance: but 
when Sunday comes they get into their auto 
and away they go flying across the country. 
The head of the house, with his eyes glued 
on the road or alternating between the road 
and the speedometer, really knows no more 
about his family and their real life when 
night comes than he did before. 

For Kindly Service. John 12:1-8. Je- 
sus never hesitated to use the Sabbath to 
minister to the needs of others. I do not 
think anyone need have any compunctions 
of conscience whatever in doing anything 
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that really needs doing on the Sabbath. I 
am sure that it should be a day, to a far 
greater extent than it is, used for the min- 
istry to the spiritual needs of others. There 
are the sick in the hospitals, the prisoners 
in our jails, the aged and shut-ins in our 
community who need the comfort and cheer 
that a Christian ought to bring them. Are 
we bringing such comfort and cheer to them 
on the Lord’s Day or any other day? We 
ought so to do. Jesus said, “It is right to 
do good on the Sabbath Day” (Weymouth) 
Matt. 12:12. 

For Worship. Luke 4:14-22. In Jesus’ 
day the people gathered, on the Sabbath in 
the synagogues for the worship of God. Je- 
sus observed and honored that custom by 
going into the synagogue on the Sabbath 
Day and entering heartily into the worship 
of God. I believe he felt the need of such 
worship. I believe he found great joy in 
such worship. If Jesus needed it, we sure- 
ly need it. Are the professed followers of 
Jesus getting it today? The Lord’s Day 
Alliance spent two years studying church 
attendance in the State of New York, out- 
side of the city of New York, taking the 
seven leading denominations in that State. 
They found in this study of 987 churches 
with an average membership of 211 that 
the average attendance at the morning serv- 
ice was 52.8. Three out of every four mem- 
bers were elsewhere. Where were they? 
Nehemiah asked the question centuries ago, 
“Why is the house of God forsaken?” He 
discovered that it was because of a ma- 
terialistic condition—a low spirituality. It 
is the same today. Had you lived in the 
State of New York when that survey was 
made, would you have been in the Lord’s 
house on the Lord’s Day? From what I 
hear I think the average of church attend- 
ance in the State of New York is as high 
as most of the other States and perhaps 
higher than some. I hear the complaint 
again and again, “The young people are not 
standing by the services of the church.” 
Is that true of the young people of your so- 
ciety? If so, I beg of you turn over a new 
Jeaf and begin to attend the services of the 
church. 


For Keeping Down Materialism. Neh. 
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four and a half years. 


we have value received. 


VALUE RECEIVED 


HERE are many expressions of value, but none more real than those expressed 
in life transformed. The Home Mission Department has been dealing with 
life in the making, transforming, and expressing. 
reached and transformed many thousands of lives. 
Church alone four hundred forty-one members have been reached in the past 
Other churches have good records. 
ican, the Negro, the Indian, and the Western Washington work, the results have 
been splendid. Many lives have been transformed, and you cannot study these 
fields without being made to feel that every person who has given has had value 
received. Then when we think of our summer schools, our field work, and the 
many other channels of helpfulness in our work, we again are convinced that 
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Through the years it has 
In the Columbus, Ohio, 


In the New Amer- 
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13:15-22. Back of much of the profanation 
of the Lord’s Day today are the great 
moneyed interests of our country. The 
movie magnates; the baseball and football 
team managers; the prize-fight promoters; 
the dance-hall proprietors; the ice-cream 
and candy manufacturers and purveyors; 
the great tobacco manufactories; the men 
in big business who wish to work their men 
seven days in the week and fatten off their 
labor,—these are the ones who are crying 
out for an open Lord’s Day. They, none of 
them, have the welfare of the people or the 
country at heart, when they seek to break 
down the sacredness of this God-given day. 
As the followers of Jesus, you and I should 
seek sacredly to keep it and do everything 
in our power to preserve it; throwing 
around it the sacred power of the law, for 
the protection of the weak whom the pow- 
erful and strong seek to exploit on the 
Lord’s Day. 


Here are a series of questions suggested 
by the writer on this topic in The Luther 
League Review that I am sure we all might 
profitably put to ourselves each Monday 
morning: First. Do I feel spiritually re- 
freshed and strengthened for this week’s 
living? Second. Do I feel physically 
rested? If we must answer “no” to either 
of these questions, there are more questions 
to follow: First. What did I do for spirit- 
ual nourishment yesterday and what was 
wrong with it? Second. What did I do yes- 
terday to make me physically tired this 
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morning? Then if we are fair with our- 
selves in our answers we will have a good 
guide for the next Sunday. 


For Discussion 


Name some ways in which the Lord’s Day is being 
profaned in your community? 

What can I do to help make the Lord’s Day in our 
community what it should be? 

What kind of a general program would you out- 
line for an ideal Lord’s Day? 

Do you believe there is a wrong use of the auto- 
mobile on the Lord’s Day? If so, what is it? 

Do you believe it is right for Christians to patron- 
ize the movie on the Lord’s Day? 

Do you believe it a right use of the Lord’s Day 
to patronize the ice-cream parlor and the candy store 
on that day? 

Do you agree with the statement made by Lord 
Beaconsfield: “Of all divine institutions, the most 
divine is that which secures a day of rest for man. 
It is the corner stone of civilization?” 

What is the real purpose of the Lord’s Day? 

Do you believe we need a legal Sunday? Why or 
why not? 


For Information 

The Philadelphia Christian Endeavor 
Union has held 218 mission meetings, 188 
meetings in public squares and parks, and 
has distributed 8,000 tracts and gospels 
during the past year. Philadelphia En- 
deavorers have contributed more than 
$4,000 to missions and distributed 485 bas- 
kets of food to the poor at Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. They visited 1,402 ships 
last year; they distributed 3,274 comfort 
bags at Christmas; they organized a Chris- 
tian Endeavor society on the Hospital Ship 
Mercy; and they furnished a room known 
as the Francis E. Clark Room in the Sea- 
men’s Church Institute. They have also 
put on three radio services through Phila- 
delphia stations. 


“Father Endeavor’ Clark 


BY REV. AMOS R. WELLS 


derfully fruitful life of seventy-five 
years, eight months, and fourteen 
days, the founder of Christian Endeavor 
societies, Dr. Francis E. Clark, died in 
Newton, Massachusetts, on May 26, 1927. 
His death will be mourned in literally all 
parts of the globe, in every land, by people 
of all races and tongues. His life-work es- 
tablished a permanent religious institution, 
the young people’s society, which has 
trained and is training many millions of 
young people and rendering them vastly 
more serviceable to Christ and the Church. 
The idea which Dr. Clark developed and 
vitalized in his church in Portland, Maine, 
in 1881, and which he has pressed upon the 
churches with apostolic zeal through the 
nearly half a century since, has quickened 
the churches, furnished them with en- 
thusiastic leaders, stimulated missionary 
activity, broadened fellowship, intensified 
civic ardor, deepened consecration, inspired 
evangelism, and brought into the church 
everywhere the happy spirit of youth. All 
of this Dr. Clark was permitted to see and 
to rejoice in abundantly before he passed 
away. 
Probably no person in all the world has 
been so widely beloved as Dr. Clark. His 
name is a household word throughout all 
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continents. The sincerity of the man, his 
modesty and humility, his friendliness and 
good cheer, his love for the Master and for 
all of Christ’s children, endeared him wher- 
ever he went. He never failed to arouse 
his great audiences to white-hot zeal. All 
the millions of Christian Endeavorers gave 
him a personal devotion such as few reli- 
gious leaders in the world’s history have 
been able to gain. 

A very quiet and unassuming man, Dr. 
Clark possessed all the powers of leadership 
which he was so eager to implant in the 
lives of young Christians. Following his 
example, the world-encircling organization 
which he established has never known a 
single strife for precedence. The Endeavy- 
orers have been ready to conduct great en- 
terprises and keep in the background while 
doing so. That was the spirit of Dr. Clark. 

Another factor in Dr. Clark’s success 
was his persevering devotion to one pur- 
pose. He was deeply interested in many 
important matters, but never swerved from 
the cause of the youth of the world. Dr. 
Clark could have done many things in ad- 
dition to his work in and for young peo- 
ple’s societies. He was a very efficient 
preacher and church organizer and a deep- 
ly loved pastor; the largest churches of his 
denomination were open to him. He was a 
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master of graceful, vigorous, and charming 
English, and wrote thirty-six books— 
volumes of travel, Bible studies, essays, and 
books concerning Christian Endeavor. He 
was one of the great travelers of the world, 
circumnavigating the globe five times, and 
in addition making many journeys to the 
separate continents—all of them. He was 
called to numerous important fields of labor, 
but he thrust aside all these honorable and 
lucrative opportunities and held his course 
true to its original direction, the establish- 
ment of the young in ways of Christian 
consecration and usefulness. 

It is interesting and instructive to note 
how completely through these forty-six 
years the Christian Endeavor societies have 
held to the fundamental principles on which 
Dr. Clark founded them. The first of these 
is definite commitment to ideals, to stand- 
ards, which is called the Christian Endeav- 
or pledge; though no fixed form is required, 
and each society is free to formulate its 
own pledge or statement of purpose. The 
second of these is the principle of individ- 
ual responsibility. Every member of a 
Christian Endeavor society is expected to 
make his contribution to every meeting, and 
do his part in all the work of the society, 
and this expectation has been marvelously 
successful in developing personalities and 
the spirit of co-operation. A third prin- 
ciple has been the cultivation of the pri- 
vate devotional life—daily prayer and Bi- 
ble-reading, and the reading of devotional 
books. Dr. Clark was a very busy man, but 
he always found time for the Quiet Hour 
with God, he delighted in family prayers. 

One of the most beautiful sides of Dr. 
Clark was seen in his home—that place 
where so many great religious leaders grow 
careless and fail. The Clark home life has 
always been one of ideal beauty and charm. 
With his noble wife, and with their fine 
family of children and grandchildren, Dr. 
Clark has been a boon companion, eager 
for all sorts of fun, while at the same time 
he was the revered priest of the little flock. 
For wit and sprightliness, for solid intel- 
lectual worth, for far-reaching helpfulness, 
for abounding hospitality, for true affec- 
tion, and for sincere and unobtrusive piety, 
the family life of Dr. and Mrs. Clark would 
serve as a model of what a Christian house- 
hold might and should be. 

Dr. Clark did not enter into the theolog- 
ical controversies of the times and was 
deeply grieved by them. The ranks of 
Christian Endeavor counselors have al- 
ways contained men and women of all 
phases of belief, but in all the vast Chris- 
tian Endeavor gatherings there has never, 
it is safe to say, been a single doctrinal con- 
troversy. Dr. Clark has always held that 
when Christians work earnestly together 
for a cause that is near to Christ’s heart, 
they have neither time nor desire for dis- 
putes, and the history of nearly five har 
monious decades in an organization made 
up of fully eighty different denominations 
amply justifies his faith. 

This remarkable leader drew to himself 
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a great host of young leaders and made 
them his trusted associates. A splendid set 
of them are now hard at work at the Bos- 
ton headquarters of Christian Endeavor, 
young men and young women who would 
make a success of any movement. 

Dr. Clark was an ardent patriot, pro- 
foundly interested in many national causes, 
such as prohibition and the welfare of the 
immigrants, but his every instinct, as well 
as his rich experiences in all countries, 
made him a cosmopolitan. With Christian 
Endeavor children in every land, Dr. Clark 
hated war with a perfect hatred, and much 
of his later years was devoted to intense 
labors in the cause of world peace. 

Indeed, as the years go on, we are likely 
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to think of Dr. Clark quite as much in the 
light of an apostle of peace as in the light 
of the founder and advocate of Christian 
Endeavor. He felt the two aims to be one. 
Each of them meant the fellowship of all 
Christians and the union of many Chris- 
tian bodies. Each of them meant also the 
fellowship of sections, of races, and of na- 
tions. He took Christ sincerely as his Mas- 
ter, and knew all men as his brethren. He 
lived not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister. And he humbly sought to be a friend 
of Christ’s by way of the path of obedience. 
Thus living and loving and serving, “Father 
Endeavor” Clark blessed his generation and 
all generations to come. What glorious 
service must be his in the Courts of Heaven! 


The Jenkens Boys 
A’ Story 


BY F. H. 


humor that morning. What with her 

ironing, and the cat getting to the 
newly “set” milk, and the cake falling just 
when she was building hopes on its being 
the “show cake” of the church convention 
dinner, she was anything but a promising 
customer for the two hopeful boys who were 
approaching with pails of freshly-gathered 
huckleberries. She had just taken out the 
offending cake with a sniff and shut the 
door of the refractory oven with a bang, 
when she heard their timid knock. 

“Well, who be ye, an’ what d’ye want?” 
she called sharply. 

The door opened wide enough to show 
two shock heads of tow-colored hair, and 
two eager, sun-tanned faces. 

“Want some—want some blueb’ries?” 
squeaked the owner of the largest shock 
head. 

“No, I don’t want some—want some blue- 
b’ries,” snapped Mrs. Gould. “So get along 
with you, an’ shut that door, an’ mind ye 
don’t trapse on the grass or pick any of 
them ros’bries on the way out. It’s an ever- 
lastin’ knock, knock, knock at this house. 
Well, what now?” as the door shut gradual- 
ly and then opened a few inches. 

“Ye can have ’em for f—f—f—fo’—four 

cents, ma’am,” stuttered the boy, insinuat- 
ingly. 
' “No, I don’t want ’em for f—f—f—four 
ents, nor f—f—f—four nothin’s,” mim- 
icked Mrs. Gould, impatiently. “Now, 
scat!” and she made such an energetic 
movement that the door closed with a sud- 
den apprehensive creak. But as she heard 
the latch click into place, Mrs. Gould’s 
anger vanished in a look of consternation. 

“For the land’s sake! I clean forgot ’Ze- 
kiel’s pies,” she ejaculated; “an’ only this 
mornin’ he said he didn’t see why we 
couldn’t have huckleberry pies like other 
folks. Seems like there’s everything to 
fluster folks these days. Here, you—you 


M GOULD was not in a very good 
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Jenkens boys!” through the open window 
“How many ye got?” 

“T—t—ten quarts,” came back an eager 
but rather distrustful voice. 

“Well, I'll give ye just thirty cents for 
the lot. It’s all they’re wuth, an’ I ain’t no 
time for hagglin’. Come, bring ’em in, 
quick! Everything’s which way today, an’ 
I’m on committee for cakes, an’ bound to do 
for two or three of the delegates. Hurry!” 
and before the slow-witted boys could de- 
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THE QUITTER 
FRAID to meet Life! 


slacker, 
With the first smoke of battle to lay down 
our arms, 
And rush to greet Death as a refuge, a 
haven— 
Lacking the courage to face war's alarms! 


Like a coward and 


Quitting the job in the glow of the morning, 
Dropping the tools ere the whistle has 
blown; 
Breaking the ranks, to be filled by another— 
Leaving the duties that we should have 
done! 


What though Fate strike us and brutally use 
us! 
Parry the blows and return them with 
vim; 
Life is no place for ignoble submission, 
Where Youth, disillusioned, grows fain and 
gives in. 
What though the spirit is shattered and 
broken, 
And longs to be freed from its miserable 
shell! 
Life is too fleeting to pull down the curtain 
And blow out the light, ere the tap of 
the bell. 


Let Fortune mock us, and trample us down, 
Dance on the fragments and laugh in our 
face; 
Better by far to perish in armor 
Than to leave the arena of life in disgrace. 
—wWritten by a student at Ohio State Uni- 
versity as a protest against student suicide. 
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cide whether they wanted to sell the berries 
for that price or not, their pails were empty 
and they were half way down to the road 
with the thirty cents clutched tightly by 
the fingers of the older. 

“Taint enough,” said the younger boy, 
despondently. 

“No, it costs {—f—f—forty-five cents. I 
asked to the store this mornin’. An’ this is 
gran’pa’s b—b—b—birthday, an’ there ain’t 
no time for us to p—pick any more berries 
to sell. I ’most wish we hadn’t let Mis’ 
Gould have ’em. Maybe we’d g—g—got 
more somewhere else.” 

“An’ gran’pa’d been awful pleased to ’a’ 
got the hat,” said the small boy, reflective- 
ly. “His old one’s clean wore out, an’ he 
says he’s ’shamed every time he goes to the 
meetin’ house. He ain’t got no money, an’ 
of course ma can’t spare any ’cause she’s 
savin’ for the rent. Seems like folks hadn’t 
ought to have to wear things an’ to eat.” 

“Well, we’ll be g—g—gettin’ bigger some- 
time, an’ then we’ll do more’n pick berries. 
Maybe we’ll own a house without any 
r—r-—rent to it.” He squared his shoulders 
hopefully. Then a look of terror flashed 
into his face, and at that moment a harsh, 
menacing bellow came from a field near 
them. 

“Oh, B—Benny, look! Mr. Gould’s bull 
is nearly out, an’ he’s awful ugly. There’s 
t—two fence rails off a’ready!” 

“Let’s run!” quavered Benny, his face 
whitening. But, as he turned, the older boy 
caught him by the shoulder. 

“No, we mustn’t,” he cried, rising above 
the infirmity of speech in his excitement. 
“There’s the Jones children playin’ in the 
road, an’ lots o’ wimmen an’ children 
’round in reach of him if he gets out. Like- 
ly he’d hurt ever so many. We've jest got 
to fasten him in, Benny, that’s all.” 

“But we can’t do it, Tom,” expostulated 
the small boy. “He’d tear us to pieces. 
S’pose we run an’ tell Mis’ Gould.” 

“Ain’t no time. He’d be out f—f—fore 
we got back.” His voice was growing 
calmer as he rose to the emergency, and 
now his clear, gray eyes swept over the 
field. 

“Here, Benny!” he cried, peremptorily. 
“Give me that red shirt of yours, quick! 
I'll run down the road an’ cross through 
t’other side the field an’ shake it at him, an’ 
then, when he puts for me, you jest fix the 
fence up as quick an’ good as ever you can. 
I guess mebbe you can lift the rails. ’T any 
rate, seems like you’ve got to.” 

“But he’ll get you, Tom.” 

“Not if I c—c—can help it. Anyhow, 
*twon’t be but one if he does, an’ if he gets 
out he’ll likely hurt I—l—lots of folks. Now 
mind! Work hard, an’ do it quick!” 

Three minutes later he was racing across 
the lower end of the field, shouting vocifer- 
ously and waving Benny’s red shirt. In- 
stantly the bull ceased pawing and bellow- 
ing by the fence and dashed madly in pur- 
suit. Benny gazed at them breathlessly for 
one awful second; then he turned resolutely 
to the fence and strained every muscle in 
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raising the heavy rails back into position. 

Ezekiel Gould was jogging leisurely to- 
ward home when he saw the flying boy and 
fluttering shirt, and close behind them the 
raging bull. 

“At it ag’in!” he cried, angrily. “Some 
o’ them mischief-makin’ boys’ll get killed if 
they don’t stop pesterin’ that bull!” And 
he urged his horse forward just in time to 
reach the lower fence as the boy threw 
himself over, with the bull only a few feet 
behind. Before the boy could recover his 
breath, Ezekiel had him in his grasp and 
was raining blows upon his shoulders with 
his heavy wagon whip. 

“T’ll Varn ye, ye young villian!” he 
stormed wrathfully. “Take that, an’ that, 
an’ that! Shake red clothes at my bull, 
will ye? I a’most wish he’d got ye,” and 
then more blows were rained upon the 
squirming, expostulating boy, and not un- 
til the old man’s wrath was beginning to be 
appeased did he learn the true state of 
affairs. 

“Well, now, I really am sorry I trounced 
ye so,” he said, regretfully; “but, then,” 
brightening, “ye have been in mischief ’fore 
now, an’ we’ll let this go to square that.” 
He hesitated a moment, and then thrust his 
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hand deep down into his pocket, where he 
allowed it to remain for several doubtful 
minutes. At last, with a sigh, he drew it 
reluctantly forth. 

“Ye’ve done me a good turn,” he acknowl- 
edged, “an’ I ain’t the man to forget a 
thing o’ that kind. If that bull had got out 
he’d ’a’ done no end o’ damage, an’ I’d been 
held responsible. Now here’s a dollar for 
ye—a whole one—an’ I hope ye’ll spend it 
keerful.” 

“Is it for me to keep—my very own?” 
asked Tom. 

“Yes, your very own,” magnanimously, 
“an’ I guess mebbe ye’ve airned it.” 

As the two boys ran down the road, Tom 
rubbed his shoulder from time to time. 

“Tt h—h—h—hurts like everything,” he 
said, with a wry face; “but I guess I’m 
p—p—pretty well paid for it. Now we’ll 
go to the store an’ get gran’pa’s hat, an’ 
we'll get one o’ them twenty c—c—c—cent 
ones for Jenny. That’ll be—let’s see— 
that'll leave t—t—t—thirty-five cents, an’ 
the thirty for huckleberries. I guess we'd 
b-——b—b—better save that for capital, 
Benny.” 

And Benny said he guessed they had.— 
Religious Telescope. 


Planting Strawberries for Somebody Else 


BY REV. JOHN A. STOVER 


location, we found the parsonage to 

be comparatively new, and consequent- 
ly little improvement had been made in the 
matter of setting out fruit and shrubbery. 
Being a great lover of fruit, more especial- 
ly of strawberries, one of the first tasks 
we imposed upon ourselves was the setting 
out of a strawberry patch. 

Plants were easily secured at that time 
of the year, September, and I soon was 
busily engaged in the task of preparing 
the bed and setting out the plants. While I 
was in the midst of my task, one of the old 
standbys of the church called. His avowed 
purpose was to become better acquainted 
with the new minister, but his real purpose 
was doubtless to see why the preacher 
should be so industrious. 

My plans were soon made known. I told 
him how fond of strawberries I was, and 
how within a few years I hoped to be reap- 
ing a bountiful harvest from the plants 
which I was now setting out. 

The good brother listened to me until I 
had finished and then with a twinkle in his 
eyes said, “Perhaps you did not know that 
in our church ministers sometimes are kept 
but one year, and strawberries, as you 
know, do not produce in paying quantities 
until the second or third year. Whose, 
then, will the strawberries be if you have 
to move on?” 

This phase of the question had occurred 
many times to me, but as I had for years 
been eating berries, and had never set out 


G veation, years ago in moving to a new 


a good berry patch even once, an answer 
to his question was not hard to find. I said, 
“Should I have to move at the end of one 
year, and miss all these fine strawberries 
about which I have been dreaming, it would 
be sad indeed, but I am hoping, in that 
event, that some other person is setting out 
plants in some other place which will pro- 
duce for me. I am setting out this patch to 
pay for the berries I shall be eating some 
place else.” 

The brother said nothing for a few mo- 
ments, but all the time he was looking over 
my work and the number of plants I had 
left to set; then he said, “It doesn’t look to 
me that you have enough plants to fill all 
the ground you have prepared. Down at 
my place you can find several hundred more 
if you need them.” 

It is needless to say that my good friend 
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A PRAYER 


O THOU whose very word is power, 
Great Master of the mighty sea, 
Grip thou my will within thine own, 

And rule thou me. 


As thou didst calm the minds and waves 
That wrestled wild on Galilee, 

Rebuke the passion that would slay, 
And calm thou me. 


The arm of man availeth not 
To snatch me from the fateful sea. 
Stretch forth thy strong and willing arm 
And save thou me. 


—Thomas Curtis Clark. 
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furnished me with more strawberry plants, 
and also at some expense to himself helped 
me to fill the parsonage grounds with many 
other varieties of fruit. 

In passing I might say that every year 
since that time I have not failed to eat 
strawberries. For a few years they were 
gathered from the patch which I had 
planted, but since that time from grounds 
cared for by other people. 

I have found since that time that my 
strawberry patch philosophy is a very good 
working philosophy for life in all its phases. 
Every day I meet some new application 
of it. 

In the front yard of my present home are 
some splendid shade trees. They are very 
serviceable, but I myself did not set them 
out. Other hands did that. Neither did | 
build the house in which I now live. In fact, 
I have never built a house, except the littie 
playhouses of childhood. And yet it has al- 
ways been my good fortune to have a house 
in which to live. I have never built a 
bridge, an automobile, or a radio, but all of 
these I have used. I have throughout the 
years been busy at other things, and as 
compensation I have enjoyed the fruits of 
the toils of other people. 

All worth-while life I find is built upon 
this basis. If our life is really worth while, 
much of it will be in the nature of sewing 
with others reaping where we have sown; 
while our harvests will be but the results of 
what others have planted. The law of life 
is for one to sow and for another to reap; 
for some to toil and for others to enter into 
the fruits of their labors. 

My conclusion after long observation 
reaching over many years is as follows: 
That man only is happy who gives his 
efforts freely and has faith enough in hu- 
manity to believe that some one else is 
setting out a strawberry patch for him. 


The Greatest Christian Heresy 


HE great heresy is not inaccuracy of 

doctrine but apostasy of life. As the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
wrote: “An evil heart of unbelief in depart- 
ing from the living God.” Horace Bush- 
nell suggested that a man might be ortho- 
dox in his theology and heterodox in his 
practice. What Jesus Christ demands is 
not conformity but consecration. We have 
been hearing frequently during these latter 
years that Christianity was a failure. Here 
is the truth in the matter. Dogmatic 
Christianity is a failure. Theological 
Christianity is dead, but the practical 
religion of Jesus is not a failure. It 
has never been tried except upon a small 
scale. We have talked about our religion. 
We have argued about it. We have even 
fought over it. We have done everything 
but practice it. Samuel Butler was right 
when he described the Church as full of 
people who would be equally horrified at 
hearing the Christian religion doubted and 
at seeing it practiced—The New York 
Christian Advocate. 
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From the Springville “Breeze” 


We’re pleased to state that Mr. Wren 
And wife are back and at the Eaves. 
The Robins occupy again 
Their summer home at Maple Leaves. 








The Garden’s restaurant reports 
A fresh supply of angleworms. 
The Elms, that fav’rite of resorts, 
Has boughs to rent on easy terms. 








We learn that Mrs. Early Bee 

Is still quite lame with frosted wings. 
Ye editor thanks Cherry Tree 

For sundry floral offerings. 








Down Cisternway a waterspout 
Has been a source of active floods. 

We hear of rumored comings out 
Of some of Springville’s choicest buds. 








In case you run across Green Lawn 
Don’t wonder why he looks so queer; 
Tis only that he’s undergone 
His first short hair cut of the year. 


—Selected. 











In the Rose Garden 
JINA was out in the garden one bright 
" morning—the beautiful rose garden 
with many colors and kinds of roses bloom- 
ing everywhere, and the long, white path 
that led under arches and past drooping 
bushes up to the great house. Nina had 
thought it the prettiest and most wonderful 
place in the world when she first came with 
her mother to stay at Uncle Anson’s, but 
she was growing tired of it now. 


“There’s nothing to do, and nobody to 
talk to,” she said this morning, as she 
walked up and down. “I’m tired of just 
roses.”” 

“Oh-h! I wouldn’t ever be tired of ’em!” 
said a small voice near her. 

Nina turned quickly, and there, looking 


over the gate, was the little, round face of 
a boy. 



















“Why, where did you come from?” asked 
Nina in surprise. 





“From home—’way down the road,” an- 
swered the boy. “I come here ’most every 
day to see the roses, and then I go home 
and tell mother ’bout ’em. You see she has 
to make the sewing-machine go all the time, 
x0 she can’t come herself, but she says it 
tests her to hear about ’em—bushels and 
bushels of ’em and the green grass. She 
says when I tell her about them she can 
most see and smell ’em.” 

“Well!” said Nina, wondering at that 
way of enjoying roses. “Didn’t you ever 
take any home? Of course you couldn't, 
though, unless— Wait a minute and I'll 
get you some. Yes, I can,” she added 
qickly, as the little boy seemed half 
frightened. “Nobody cares how many I 
pick.” 

Pink roses, white roses, great crimson 
tosses and yellow roses—Nina picked all 
kinds to fill the eager hands held out for 
them. “I want your mother to see them 
all,” she said, “and tomorrow there'll be 
fresh ones for you—I’ll ask uncle’s house- 
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The Children 


keeper, though I know it’s all right—so you 
must be sure to come.” 

Nina watched every day for her little 
visitor, and they grew to be good friends. 

“They don’t wither all in one day,” said 
the boy, touching the pretty leaves loving- 
ly, “so my mother divides ’em into smaller 
bunches and gives ’em to folks that don’t 
have any. My, but there’s one poor, lame 
girl that’s glad to get them! Mother says 
that’s what we ought to do with things— 
pass ’em on.” 

Nina went slowly into the house that day 
busy with a new thought. 

“Mrs. Harris, don’t you think I might tie 
up some roses every day when we drive 
into town, and give to the children we see 
in the street?” she asked the housekeeper. 
“When people have good things they ought 
to pass them on, don’t you think?” 

“Bless the girl!” laughed the house- 
keeper. “Yes, indeed, honey, do it. It’ll be 
good for the roses, good for the children, 
and good for you.” 


In that way Nina found a flower path to 
new friends and something to do.—Ruth 


Cady. 


Seventy Times Seven 

INDA-MAY came home from school in 

tears. “I’m never goin’ to forgive that 
horrid Tom Grant, never,” she exclaimed. 

“Why, Linda dear?” said mamma. “I 
wouldn’t say that.” 

“But, he’s so horrid, mamma; he put 
some nasty, slimy fishin’ worms in an en- 
velope and d’rected it to me, an’ put it on 
my desk, an’ I thought it was a note from 
Bessie, an’—an’ I opened it an’ all the 
horrid things came crawl’n’ out all over me. 


Ugh! I never, never will forgive him,” she 
added. 

“Linda-May’s forgiven Tom lots of 
times,” said Sadie stanchly. “When he 


put the frog in her desk and when he tied 
her hair to the chair back, an’ other times, 
too.” 

“Yes,” said Linda-May, “jus’ heaps an’ 
heaps of times, but I won’t any more!” 

“But, Linda,” said mamma, “we must 
forgive, not seven times, but ‘seventy times 
seven’,” 

Linda-May did not say anything, but she 
remembered, just a few Sundays ago, Miss 
Annie had had that very lesson at Sunday- 
school. Oh, yes, Linda-May remembered. 
“But I just can’t,” she said to herself; 
“those nasty worms.” 

She did not speak to Tom the next day. 
Then came Saturday, and at Sunday-school, 
although Tom sat very near Linda-May, 
she did not look at him at all. “I’m not 
goin’ to forgive those worms,” she thought. 

“Children,” said Miss Annie, “we’re try- 
ing very hard to raise some money to help 
a poor mission school up in the mountains, 
and I want my class to see if they cannot 
make a little in some way; it will be won- 
derful to feel you have made it yourselves.” 
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The children were very much interested, 
Linda-May especially. 
“I don’t know however I’m goin’ to make 


” 


any,” she said as they walked home. “May- 
be I could rent out Lady Arabella; I could 
charge two cents an hour.” 

“Huh!” said Tom Grant, ‘‘who’d pay it?” 

“Nobody’s talkin’ to you,” said Linda- 
May. 

But the next day Papa-doctor solved the 
problem. 

“Linda-May,” said he, “I went to see Miss 
Andrews today; you know she’s been ailing 
a long time. Well, she said the only thing 
she fancied in the way of food was mush- 
rooms. Now in that pasture land of mine 
I noticed a lot and I know Miss Andrews 
would pay you well for them, but you’d 
have to get up pretty early to gather them, 
Linda-May.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind that,” cried the little 
girl. “TI’ll begin tomorrow.” 

“And I'll go, too,” said Sadie. 

Sure enough the two little girls were up 
bright and early. Miss Andrews was de- 
lighted. “Bring them to me every day,” 
said she, “and when I tire of them I’ll find 
you another customer.” After the first day 
or two Linda-May found it very hard to get 
out of her warm bed, and Sadie gave up 
entirely. “I’ve got fifty cents,” she said; 
“that’s enough for one mountain child.” 
But Linda-May did not think so. 

Tom Grant’s house was close to where 
the mushrooms grew. His mother was a 
widow not well off, and Tom had to get up 
early and do a good deal to help every 
morning. He leaned over the fence and 
spoke to Linda-May. He even offered to 
help gather the mushrooms, but the little 
girl took no notice at all. 

“All right, Miss Stuck-up,” said Tom. 

One morning two young men came along. 
They stopped close to Linda-May. 

“Oh, it’s a little girl,” said one of the 
men. “We want some bait; we are stay- 
ing over at the hotel and we’re going fish- 
ing, but little girls don’t like to dig bait, do 
they?” 

Linda-May shook her head. Then she 
thought of Tom. He had not been able to 
earn anything. She had heard him tell one 
of the boys he always had to do so much 
for his mother. But then she hadn’t for- 
given Tom—she never would. 

“If you know any boy,” said the young 
man, “I’d pay him a quarter, and there’s 
some other little jobs I could give him.” 

Linda-May hesitated. All at once she 
thought, “Not seven times, but ‘seventy 
times seven’.” Perhaps Tom hadn’t meant 
to be so mean, anyway—she pointed to the 
little cottage across the road. 

“There’s an awfully nice boy lives there,” 
said she. “I'll call him.” 

And at school that day Linda-May found 
a chocolate mouse on her desk. She looked 
at Tom. 

“T earned a whole dollar,” said he, “but 
I liked you forgiv’n me, Linda-May, best of 
all.”—Exchange. 
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Cutting Down Production 


The excessive rain is becoming serious. 
I note in the farm papers where some have 
been advocating that the farmers should 
grow only just what they could use, so 
prices would be better, not considering how 
folks would suffer who can’t grow any- 
thing. It looks now like the Lord was go- 
ing to relieve them of this thing by making 
it so they may share the suffering by not 
raising anything at all. 


JOHN 
Louisville, Illinois. 


We Are Entered Into Their Labor 


Perhaps it was the approach of Memorial 
Day that inclined me recently to drive out 
to Valley Forge. That place of heroic serv- 
ice has taken to itself the spirit of sacri- 
ficial patriotism. It is to the understand- 
ing a holy place, made sacred by the suffer- 
ing of men who would not yield, from whom 
hardship exacted the last penalty that could 
be exacted in life or death. What a place 
of beauty it is—the wide valleys and the 
wooded hills. The rhododendron brightens 
the woods, and the wild flowers add splashes 
of color to the fields. Valley Forge is more 
than a place; it has caught into its name 
the spirit of devotion to holy service. Great 
trees are now growing on the breastworks, 
but the investment of that day has not 
failed. 

I went up to the arch erected by Con- 
gress, so located that it dominates the land- 
scape. It is a good place to linger. In a 
striking way that arch gathers into itself 
the throbbing truths of Valley Forge. 
Washington’s eulogy of his men is in a 
great stone panel: “Naked and starving as 
they are, we cannot enough admire the in- 
comparable patience and fidelity of the 
soldiery.” Beneath is the scripture, “They 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more.” In bronze are the stately words of 
Henry Arnitt Brown, “And here in this 
place of sacrifice, in this vale of humilia- 
tion, in this valley of the shadow of that 
death out of which the life of America rose 
regenerate and free, let us believe with an 
abiding faith that to them union will seem 
as dear and liberty as sweet and progress 
as glorious as they were to our fathers and 
are to you and me: And that the institu- 
tions which have made us happy, preserved 
by the virtue of our children, shall bless the 
remotest generations of the time to come.” 

As I stood by that beautiful arch and 
read again and again the words of Wash- 
ington, uttered in praise of his ragged, 
starving army, my heart burned within me. 
I thought of the institutions that have 
grown great through the investment of 
blood and spirit. I thought of the savage 
criticism, of the political intrigue with 
which Washington had to contend. But 
these men have not stood alone. Genera- 
tions following have generously underwrit- 
ten their work. While I stood by that arch 
and thought, the hills of Valley Forge 
seemed to dissolve and another scene arose; 
a little company of men gathered by the 
side of a fallen companion. None of the 
men were under seventy years of age. The 
chaplain was reading and I could hear the 
solemn words, “The march of another com- 
rade it over.” It had been a long march 
with heavy duties and many hardships. I 
had taken him to Chancellorsville and 
Gettysburg. He had lain tentless under 
the stars on the field of battle. “As he was 
then,” the chaplain continued, “so he is still 

in the hands of the Heavenly Father.” 
I found myself wondering whether we of 
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Communications 


this generation were worthiiy taking up the 
task the men of Valley Forge and the men 
of Gettysburg laid down. As I guided my 
car along the beautiful avenues that led 
homeward, the sense of obligation pressed 
hard upon me. 
C. J. EPRIGHT. 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


Rev. J. M. Plunkett 


My acquaintance with Brother J. M. 
Plunkett dates back to the time when I be- 
came a member of the Southern Wabash 
Illinois Christian conference more than 
thirty years ago. Our friendship has con- 
tinued unbroken through all these years. 
He was a friend of the young preacher, 
particularly the one who tried to prepare 
himself for his work. 

Whenever Christian education was dis- 
cussed on the conference floor, as it fre- 
quently was in those days, or if the de- 
sirability of college training for young 
ministers was the question under discussion, 
you could be assured that the voice of 
Brother Plunkett would be raised in sup- 
port of each. 

Rev. J. M. Plunkett was a many-sided 
man. Instinctively he was a farmer, but 
the activities of his busy life were not con- 
fined to the farm. He loved the soil and the 
broad open spaces under the canopy of 
heaven that speak of freedom and activity. 
As a farmer he was in the forefront of the 
progressive. As a citizen he was the spokes- 
man for any progressive idea that promised 
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good for the community. The school, 
whether common school, high school, or col- 
lege, possessed an ardent advocate and 
champion in Rev. J. M. Plunkett. Union 
Christian College did not have a more sin- 
cere friend or liberal supporter in the con- 
ference than he. He gave of his time, and 
thought and means for her support. 

Yet it is not as a citizen, farmer, or 
friend of education that I have always 
thought of him, but as a minister of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. For many years 
he was active in the work of a minister, 
He would farm through the week, and on 
Saturday afternoon drive with horse and 
buggy to his church, ten, fifteen, or twenty 
miles, as the case might be, for the Satur- 
day and Sunday service. And the fatigue 
and nervous strain of that week-end serv- 
ice would be as great as a whole week on 
the farm. And the financial reward? Per- 
haps five or six dollars. And the same en- 
thusiasm was manifested in his pulpit min- 
istrations as in everything else he did. No 
one who ever sat under his fiery eloquence, 
his soul-moving exhortations can ever for- 
get it. 

His was a life of strenuous activity, a 
life of arduous labor, a life that has made 
its impact on this community that shall not 
soon be forgotten. In his death the com- 
munity has lost an upright citizen; the 
young minister a sympathetic friend and 
counselor; the church and conference a 
stanch friend and supporter. But upon 
his household, his home and family, his com- 
panion and children, will fall the heaviest, 
sorest loss of all. 

J. J. DOUGLASS. 

Urbana, Illinois. 


- From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Maine Conference 


Blaine—The Mars Hill and Blaine Central 
Christian Church, though without a pastor, 
entertained the Aroostook Central District 
Council of Religious Education at its twenty- 
sixth annual convention April 29. Sister 
Annie Walsh gave the address of welcome, 
Sister Amy Huntington spoke on “The Im- 
portance of Missions” and Sister Alberta L. 
Bell on “The Essentials of Leadership in 
Christian Work.” — May 14 their Sunday- 
school had an attendance of twenty-four. 

East Blaine—Sister Minnie Cole, formerly 
pastor at Blaine, is about to start special 
meetings in the East Blaine Christian 
Church, beginning Sunday, May 29. 

Lubec—May 8, Brother Judson R. Jones, 
pastor of the First Christian Church, re- 
ceived sixteen into the church, all upon con- 
fession of faith. The baptismal service was 
conducted at the shore. — This church had 
seventy-one at prayer meeting, seventy-four 
at Junior Endeavor meeting, with a junior 
choir of thirty-four voices. Seven of the 
young people had charge of the evening 
service and a pageant was given, entitled 
“A Gift for Mother,” with the junior choir 
doing the singing. Brother Jones is well and 
happy and serving a happy people. 

Bangor—The evening of Sunday, March 27, 
two lads received the ordinance of baptism, 
and April 3 they with four others, who came 
by letter, united with the church. A joint 
committee from the Ready Workers, the 
Good Fellowship Class and the church board 
of management met at the home of Brother 
Charles H. Bartlett and voted to paint the 
church auditorium. — May 5, Brother Charles 
H. Bartlett was unfortunate enough to be 
run over by an automobile and have his leg 
broken. — Brother E. C. W. Hutt, a stu- 


dent in the Bangor Theological Seminary 
who has been teaching the Upstreamers, 4 
class of boys in the Sunday-school, is in the 
hospital, having just passed through an 
operation. At the annual roll call and 
fellowship meeting of the church held May 
18, the attendance and interest were the best 
yet. More responses in person were given 
than at any previous annual meeting and 
many others sent messages. Brother Joseph 
H. Lambert, pastor of the North Christian 
Church, Eastport, was present, and his genial 
presence and helpful words added not a little 
to the occasion. Messages were also re- 
ceived from former pastors and conference 
officials. Two new features of the meeting 
were a public reception for the twelve who 
have united with the church during the year 
and an ordination service for the board of 
deacons. 

Clinton—The field secretary visited 
field April 22. But two members of 
church survive. 

East Dixmont—This church property, well 
eared for by our faithful brother, Deacon 
Charles S. Porter, and entirely unincumbered, 
stands in the name of the East Dixmont 
Christian Church Association, only eight of 
whom are living, scattered and some of them 
incapacitated through old age. The field sec- 
retary is trying to get a quorum to hold 4 
legal meeting, so that some provision may be 
made for the perpetuity of the church. 

Newburg Center—The church building is 
located eight miles from the East Dixmont 
Christian Church and the organization has 
but four surviving members. The first sec- 
retary visited this field April 23. 

Brother Warren H. Denison, Secretary 0 
the General Convention, made an itinerary 
through the conference, May 1-10, visiting 
Bangor, ,Eastport, Lubec, Newport, and Al- 
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pion, holding stewardship institutes. His 
coming brought all the churches a new vis- 
jon of what stewardship means to the whole 
of life and did us much good. 

Donald P. Hurlburt, Field Secretary. 


Rockingham Conference 
Kittery Point, Maine, June 1—One of the 
most inspiring and helpful gatherings we 
have held for a number of years was at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Emery some 
time ago when the two sides of the Ladies’ 
Aid financial contest in behalf of our vestry 
fund had their home-coming. For six weeks 
the contestants had been eagerly thinking 
and working trying to make their side 
yictorious, but above all to get a good sum 
for a starter. The ways and means used 
were many, varied, and amusing. The largest 
amount turned in was by two ladies who 
arranged a musical entertainment which 
netted forty-five dollars, the largest amount 
turned in by one person was thirty-five dol- 
lars, Which was earned by Mrs. Fred Bailey. 
The total amount raised was $201.75, of 
which we are justly proud. One side raised 
$100, the other $101.75, and in due season the 
winner will be given a banquet by the 
losers. Our vestry fund is now drawing in- 
terest both in the bank and from the com- 
munity. — Memorial Sunday was appropri- 
ately observed with us. In the morning a 
good sized audience greeted Mr. Turner who, 
as usual, had a fine gospel message. Two of 
our young men favored us -with a duet and 
in the evening two solos were nicely ren- 
dered by one of our old-time war singers.— 
Amee. 
ILLINOIS 
Louisville, May 31—Our Mothers’ Day pro- 
gram at Pleasant View was a success. The 
forenoon program consisted of songs, a few 
readings, and a sermon by the pastor. The 
afternoon was similar with address by Rev. 
A. O. Jacobs, of Olney, Illinois. We were 
pleased to note persons present from several 
distant churches. — We also. observed 
Mothers’ Day at Bethlehem with a _ few 
songs and sermon. — The writer and Rev. 
R. J. Ellis with Mr. Chas. Holsen and wife 
attended the funeral of Rev. J. M. Plunkett, 
at Hutsonville, Monday, May 23. We note 
how fast the older ministers are passing out. 
They surely served their day well. — Rev. 
Walter Fasnacht and myself motored to 
Christian Chapel Church for special fifth 
Sunday services in honor of Rev. J. D. 
Wiggins, who has passed the fifty-first mile 
post of wedded life. We were greatly hin- 
dered on the account of rain. It is only about 
tighteen miles from Farfield south to the 
thapel, but we had to drive sixty-five miles 
to reach the place to get there in a car. 
Brother Bennett and wife also were pres- 
fit, also the pastor, Mrs. Gertie Brown. 
Surely this place has a fine number of young 
folks. A large church could be had here if 
ill would co-operate. — Our next Sunday’s 
fervices will be with the Pleasant View 
Church. We are expecting fine children’s 
‘ervices this time on Sunday evening.—John 
Baughman. 
INDIANA 


Haubstadt, May 30—The union meeting of 
the four churches of Southern Indiana Con- 
ference (Union, Haubstadt, New Liberty, ana 
‘ynthiana) was a fine success. Although 
‘ne of the hardest rains of the season came 
Saturday night, washing out bridges and 
fooding some highways, yet the Union 
Evansville Church with twenty miles drive 
vas on hand not much behind schedule time 
with their full force including two truck- 
loads of young people. Good delegations 
ftom the other three churches were all there 


Rev. George Carr, 


Church, filled the pulpit at 11:30. Brother 
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and Two Renewals. 


Ones and Three Renewals. 


Renewals. 


obtained. 
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The Northwestern Ohio Conference 


 ) 
Campaign 
The Northwestern Ohio Conference is in the midst 
of its HERALD Campaign. 


GOOD REPORTS ARE COMING IN 


Those already reporting are Rev. J. H. Bassett, Berkey, Ohio— 
Nine New Ones and One Renewal. 
Rev. J. C. DeRemer, Britton, Michigan, sent in Five New Ones 


Rev. John A. Albright, Spencerville, Ohio, has sent in Four New 


Rev. Frank G. Wright, Cairo, Ohio—Two New Subscriptions. 
Rev. Heber O’Hara, Bethel Chureh—Seven New Ones and Three 


Rev. R. E. Emmert, Lafayette, Nineteen New Ones and Two Re- 
newals with promise of more to follow. 

These Pastors and these Churches have gone into this campaign 
in earnest and they are getting good results. These Pastors know 
the great importance of supporting THE HERALD OF GOSPEL 
LIBERTY and the great benefits arising to the membership by 
having THE HERALD in the Church homes. 
these Pastors and these Churches on their efforts and the results 


WHAT THE NORTHWESTERN CONFERENCE IS 
DOING OTHERS CAN DO 


We hope that many other Conferences will get busy at once and 
make a HERALD DAY this month and put on such a whirlwind 
Campaign as will give a high honor award to the Church and 
great credit to the Pastor and at the same time help THE HER- 


COME ON,—_—— 


We congratulate 


GET BUSY! 
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Roswell Bixler, with his well arranged musi- 
eal program including members of each 
choir, enriched the morning service with well 
selected hymns. The dinner was served on 
the lawn where for an hour and a half there 
was the heartiest of Christian friendship 
manifested among old and young. From twv 
to four p. m. there was a fellowship and song 
service. The young people of Union, occupy- 
ing the choir loft and assisted by the Liber- 
ty orchestra, sang some special numbers, but 
the most of the two hours was spent in 
praise service interspersed with many old 
hymns of the heart. The offerings were 
merged in one and sent to the flood sufferers 
as an offering of the Southern Indiana Chris- 
tian Conference. — Every one went home 
feeling “That it was good to be there” and 
with a determination to repeat it in the near 
future, and hoping for finer weather.—H. 
Vernon Winter. 


Merom, June 1—Our big rally at Christian 
Chapel was well endorsed and attended by 
the community, but we were disappointed in 
not having the attendance from a distance. 
Such weather conditions, awful floods, and 
awful mud roads made it well nigh im- 
possible to get there in cars. Nearly every 
car that ventured to start got “stuck up” in 
the mud and had to be dragged out. Brother 
Baughman and Brother Fasnacht came a 
long way with difficulty and had to hasten 
away. We regret that so many who had 
Planned to come were hindered. The com- 





munity did itself credit by turning out in 
great numbers and bringing an immense 
amount of good things to eat and a multi- 
tude enjoyed the bountiful dinner. Brothers 
Baughman and Fasnacht made appropriate 
talks and were well received. Rev. and Mrs. 
J. D. Wiggins were highly honored and con- 
gratulated on their golden wedding anni- 
versary. Old songs were sung, some speeches 
were made, and a hearty handshake given 
them. Brother Wiggins made a nice talk, re- 
viewing his life’s work and happy experience. 
Sister Wiggins gave a touching talk. They 
were very happy. The young people pre- 
pared a very beautiful program to be 
rendered on Sunday night. I was not priv- 
ileged to hear the program. So much rain 
and mud hindered the attendance. There is 
a great opportunity at this church. Such a 
multitude of young people---nice and talented, 
but mostly unconverted. I understand that 
Rev. Chas. Chitty is to hold a revival there 
in the near future. He ought to reap a 
wonderful harvest. Sister Brown is doing a 
good work at this place and she welcomes 
any of the conference preachers to come 
there and hold meetings. We ought to build 
up a great church. Such an inviting field. 
Such a harvest of souls. So many young 
people. A flourishing Sunday-school is main- 
tained at this place. — We attended Memo- 
rial Day services at Poplar Church. Had a 
very interesting occasion. The people of 
Poplar do great honor to the soldier dead 
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and keep up the cemetery in fine shape. Rev. 
J. R. Edwards, a former pastor of a neigh- 
bor congregation, gave the address of the 
day. He was quite sentimental, reviewed the 
touching incidents of other days and touched 
a tender place in all of our hearts. It was 
quite refreshing to hear an old-time soul- 
stirring oration. We met many old friends. 
— Wife and I are having a little visit with 
friends in Eldorado and other parts of the 
territory. We have recently met and visited 
many friends in several places and they have 
shown us a delightful time. While in E)- 
dorado I heard my brother, William Rainey 
Bennett, lecture before the graduating class 
of the high school. His oration was unani- 
mously complimented. — The work at New 
Hope, Southern Wabash Conference, is doing 
well. Two soldier boys who had been over- 
seas were converted there last winter. They 
are both making good. One of them, Mr. 
Laverle Hutson, contemplates entering the 
ministry. He is a distant relative of Elder 
Austin Hutson who was the able minister 
of Southern Indiana Conference a couple of 
generations ago, also my illustrious name- 
sake. This young Hutson is quite zealous 
and talented. He should be called into serv- 
ice at once. His address is Greenup, Illinois. 
—A. H. Bennett. 


Rev. J. M. Plunkett 


| prone MAY PLUNKETT, son of Robert 
and Christina Andrews Plunkett, was 
born October 2, 1848, near Crawfordsville, 
Montgomery County, Indiana. While he 
was still a lad he came with his parents to 
Lamotte Township, Crawford County, Illi- 
nois, where he grew to manhood, established 
a home, and lived out the days allotted to 

im. 

He obtained his education in the public 
schools and in Union Christian College at 
Merom, Indiana. For a period of thirteen 
years he was a teacher in the public schools 
of Crawford, Jasper, Fayette, and Douglas 
counties, and in this profession he was 
recognized as possessing unusual ability. 
During his early life he became a follower 
of the Master and while yet a young man 
dedicated his life to the ministry of the 
gospel. He became a minister in the Chris- 
tian Church, was ordained in the year 1875, 
and spent many years preaching for rural 
churches in Crawford and _ neighboring 
counties. He first united with the Western 
Indiana Conference, but a little later he 
transferred his membership to the Southern 
Wabash Conference where he has been one 
of the leading ministers for years. Elder 
Plunkett was a church builder, going to 
various communities, helping the weak 
points to pay off debts on buildings and 
helping in a spiritual way. He helped to 
cut and haul the logs for building the Hunt 
City Church and was a promoter of that 
organization. He built and pastored the 
White Oak Church and was its shepherd 
for fourteen years. He likewise held long 
pastorates with the churches at Bethany, 
Mt. Zion, Bible Chapel, and Greenup, and 
other churches are in the number which go 
to make up the list of his pastorates in his 
fifty years of gospel ministry. He attended 
the last annual meeting of conference at 
Newton and took an active part. His last 
work was to conduct beautifully the com- 
munion service and to help raise a fund to 
help the young people’s work of the confer- 
ence. He was also a delegate to the Gen- 
eral Convention at Urbana, where he met 
many old friends. 

_ He was united in marriage with Chris- 
tina Shores August 2, 1871, to which union 
two children were born, a son and a daugh- 
ter, the latter dying in infancy. On No- 
vember 19, 1876, this companion passed 
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away. On June 7, 1882, he was united in 
marriage with Carrie Sempsrote. To this 
companionship were born four sons and six 
daughters, one daughter dying in infancy. 
He was a great lover of his home and has 
always kept alive his interest in his chil- 
dren and their welfare. 

Death came at his home on Lamotte 
Prairie, Saturday morning, May 21, 1927, 
at the age of seventy-eight years. Funeral 
services were conducted Monday afternoon 
in the Christian Church at Hutsonville 
where a beautiful sermon and tribute to 
his memory were delivered by his old 
friend, Rev. J. J. Douglass, of Urbana. 
Revs. Baughman, Wright, Campbell, Brad- 
bury, Ellis, Boatwright, and Jacobs were in 
attendance as pallbearers. 
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CAN NOT KEEP HOUSE 
WITHOUT 

THE HERALD OF GOSPEL 
LIBERTY 


‘‘Dear Editor: 

I am sending you check for two 
dollars for renewal for THE HER- 
ALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY. I 
can not keep house without it. I 
just love to read it—just grand. 
I will try to get subscribers. I 
am talking it, but don’t know if I 
will succeed or not. I HOPE 


THE DEAR OLD HERALD WILL 
go over the top.’’ 


IF EVERY CHURCH WOULD 
PUT ON AN INTENSIVE CAM- 
PAIGN DURING JUNE, WHAT 
SPLENDID RESULTS WOULD 
BE OBTAINED. 


Other homes would be glad and 
soon learn that they could not 
KEEP HOUSE without THE 
HERALD. 
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Rev. Sylvester Brate 


N Thursday, May 26, 1927, Rev. Syl- 

vester Brate, well known to many in the 
eastern part of our country, passed to the 
heavenly reward. He was born July 11, 
1841, having thus reached within a few 
days of his eighty-sixth year. He entered 
the ministry rather later in life than many, 
and on account of impaired health, retired 
several years since. But in his active serv- 
ice, he worked faithfully and hard. He 
served as pastor of the churches at Milan, 
Orangeport, and North Rush, New York, 
and his last pastorate was at Newton, New 
Hampshire, and in all these fields his name 
is honored and his memory cherished. 

For the past years, he has made his home 
in Lakemont, New York, where his fellow- 
ship with the church has been enjoyed and 
where he has been an active and loyal wit- 
ness to the Christian faith. He was a man 
of strong convictions, of noble bearing, a 
lover of the Bible, and a strength to be- 
lieving people. 

His wife preceded him in death in Janv- 
ary last, and he seemed to sigh to join her 
in the new life of the beyond and went 
peacefully away. Three daughters survive 
him with several grandchildren, and also a 
son, Mr. Harry Brate, who occupies sev- 
eral official positions of trust, among others 
being that of treasurer of the Metropolitan 
Christian Convention. 

Funeral services were conducted on Sat- 
urday, May 28, by the writer, assisted by 
Dr. Martyn Summerbell and Rev. Mr. 
Gerrie of the Congregational Church. He 
will be much missed by the church and com- 
munity. 

G. A. CONIBEAR. 
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Some Fundamental Assumptions 
(Continued from page seven) 


provingly in the sight of God. He had the 
Scriptures to help him. He had the priest- 
hood and the prophets to enlighten him. 
He had the record of his nation’s leaders in 
relationship to God to inspire him and bring 
him insight. He was possessed of a dis- 
criminating mind, but in spite of all these 
enlightening approaches to the understand- 
ing of his duty, he felt the need of help. 
He was not sure that he could make use of 
these assistants so skillfully that with abso- 
lute certainty he would be able to know 
the best thing to do. The best for him was 
to be had only through the divine assist- 
ance. The best for him was connoted in 
the yearning of his heart to do the thing 
that should please God. Whatever pleases 
God, we may always be sure is best. It is 
certainly refreshing to discover a growing 
disposition on the part of college-trained 
men and women to order their lives, to 
choose their vocations, and to undertake 
service with the thought in mind that they 
are not able, single-handed and alone, to 
achieve the best, and that it is their priv- 
ilege always to look to God not only for in- 
spiration, but for insight, understanding, 
and power to achieve. I greatly rejoice to 
live in a day when the youth of the world 
is crusading for the discovery of truth and 
for the embodiment of that truth in terms 
of Christian living. It presages a new era 
in the history of the human progress. 

The prayer of the psalmist which has 
been the basis of our thought for this oc- 
casion was suggested to me because of its 
relationship to the life of one of the out- 
standing Christian leaders of our time. 
When Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, the famous 
Labrador doctor, had finished his medical 
education and served his interneship, and 
was ready to take up the practice of his 
profession, he went to his beloved mother 
and consulted her as to what he should do. 
There had been suggested to him the great 
need of the fishermen of the Newfoundland 
Banks and the Labrador Coast. He was 
anxious to lose himself in service and to do 
all that he possibly could as a Christian 
physician for the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
He was wealthy. He had social position. 
He had the prestige of a great name. He 
had the best training that medical science 
could provide him. He could have risen 
to distinction in any place in the world. 
What should he do with his life? He con- 
sulted his beloved mother and she quoted to 
him these words of the psalmist: “Wilfred,” 
she said, “I would use daily the words of 
the one hundred forty-third psalm, ‘Teach 
me to do the thing that pleaseth thee.’ ” 
And so that great and remarkable life has 
been invested in one of the out-of-way 
Places of the world in the endeavor to bring 
health and sound economic conditions and 
the uplift of the gospel message to the be- 
nighted fishermen of Labrador. Dr. Gren- 
fell testifies that this is what Christ has 
meant to him, and I have no doubt that he 
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will mean a corresponding service and life 
investment to every man and woman every- 
where who approaches the choice of his or 
her life work with the sincere desire to do 
the thing that pleases God. 


The Quick Trip 


you will be back for lunch?” Mother said, 

at the last minute. Florence, starting 
in town for a shopping trip, turned to 
answer. 

“T’ll be back in good time. My shopping 
will not take long. You know that old 
Scotch saying we were reading a few days 
ago: ‘The sillerless man goes fastest 
through the market.’ I'll probably see 
several million pretty things in ‘the market’ 
that I would love to have. My supply of 
‘siller’ will just about buy the half dozen 
things I must have.” 

There wasn’t any self pity in the gay 
young voice. She wasn’t fearful over her 
searcity of “siller.” She was just stating, 
laughingly, why she was so sure of her 
quick return. Then she was off with a 
parting wave. 

The first person to greet her on the train 
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THE HERALD AND JOURNAL 


‘“‘Am enclosing check for one 
year’s subscription to THE HER- 
ALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY and 
THE JOURNAL OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION. I enjoy both very 
much—THE JOURNAL should 
be in the hands of every Sunday- 
school worker—THE HERALD is 
keeping me in touch with our be- 
loved Church throughout the 
United States. I feel I could 
hardly get along without it.’’ 


THIS IS THE TESTIMONY OF 
MANY. IT WOULD BE THE 
TESTIMONY OF MANY 
OTHERS IF THE HERALD AND 
JOURNAL WERE PUT INTO 
EVERY CHURCH HOME. 
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Are You Called to Preach? 


Atlanta Theological Seminary will 
help you. Interdenominational. Tui- 
tion free. Self-help. Courses for 
college and high school men. Country 
Life Department trains men for rural 
churches. Prepares young men and 
women for other forms of Christian 
service. Advantages of perfect cli- 
mate and South’s growing, cosmopoli- 
tan city. School opens September 19. 
For further information, write Presi- 
dent Lewis H. Keller, 1032 Stewart 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
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was Miss Ann Beath, lifelong acquaintance. 
Florence smiled, and returned the lady’s 
greeting warmly; all the more warmly be- 
cause of instant remorse for her first dis- 
mayed thought: 

“Oh dear, she is going to talk to me all 
the way in town— and she is so prosy!” 
Miss Beath smilingly motioned the girl to a 
seat beside her. When she obeyed, the little 
old lady drew a sigh of relief. 

“I’m so glad you are going to town this 
morning, Florence,” she began eagerly. 
“Sister Adaline was going; but she had 
neuralgia all night, and didn’t feel equal to 
the trip. So I had to go instead. I was 
just hoping some nice body I knew would be 








on the train, and maybe be willing to go 
with me to our lawyer’s office and then to 
the bank. I have a few things to buy, too; 
but I can manage that part alone, I think. 
Only I get so flustered over business mat- 
ters. Sister Adaline usually attends to 
such things, and I have grown to depend 
upon her. There is a paper to be signed, 
and then a check to be taken to the bank. 
If you could give me a little of your time— 
if you are not going to be too busy—” she 
faltered to a stop. 

Florence had planned to do her shopping 
in as many different stores as_ possible, 
and thus see the pretty new things on sale 
even if she could not buy them and make 
her quick trip through the market as de- 
lightful as it could be. Now, swiftly, she 
crowded it mentally into a hurried dash 
from one department to another, of one big 
store. Smilingly she drew her short list 
from her slim purse. 

“My list is as short as my cash,” she de- 
clared, answering the wistful old voice and 
anxious eyes, reassuringly. “I can do it all 
in an hour. So we will go first to your 
lawyer, then to the bank; and then we can 
do all our shopping at Benton’s and be 
through and back home in time for lunch.” 

“Thank you so much, my dear,” said Miss 
Ann Beath, gratefully. 

They carried out the program to the last 
detail. Florence’s last item took her to the 
top floor of the big store. Miss Beath 
waited downstairs. When Florence re- 
turned, Miss Beath, a bit flushed and guilty 
looking, held out something in her hand. 

“If you don’t like it, dear, we will change 
it right away for something you would pre- 
fer,” she said. It was a dainty little wrist 
watch. Florence gasped with delight. 

“Oh, Miss Beath, this is lovely! But I 
—you ought not—I didn’t dream—” she 
stammered. 

“That is just why I want to,” laughed 
Miss Beath, happily. “Please let me—” 
and she clasped the silk ribbon about the 
slender wrist with gentle fingers. “It isn’t 
pay, you know; it is just a little ‘thank 
you’ gift for making such a short and easy 
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trip of what had looked so hard to me be- 
fore you took matters in hand.” 

“T’ll think of you every time I look at 
it,” smiled Florence mistily. “I have tried 
and tried to save up for one; but my ‘siller’ 
doesn’t seem to go as far as it does fast, 
in the market.” 


“You may not have an abundance of 
‘siller,’ my dear,” said Miss Beath, “but 
you have what is far better—the kind- 
hearted unselfishness that will win for you 
things that mere ‘siller’ never could pur- 
chase.”—Cora S. Day. 


About Folks and Things 


(Continued from page two) 


do not see how any young person of that 
conference could resist the temptation to go 
to a place and an occasion so inviting. 
Those attending will live in cottages and 
the entire cost at the camp will be sur- 
prisingly small indeed—$2.75. A_ great 
program of the kind that young people like 
will fill'the days and evenings with study 
and recreation. Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, 
just home from the Boston School of Re- 
ligious Education; Miss Pattie Coghill; 
Brother John Rauch, of Dayton; Rev. 
Horace G. Halse, of Wakarusa; and Rev. 
F. E. Rockwell, of Warren—will be among 
the leaders and instructors. 


The Craigville Summer School and 
Young People’s Institute will be held July 
5-15. It is to be a three-group school—for 
high school age, for college age, and for 
adults including both ministers and laymen. 
An exceptionally fine faculty has been pro- 
vided including President Harper of Elon, 
President Caris of Defiance, Professor 
Charles Gordon Cummings of Bangor The- 
ological Seminary, Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, 
Rev. Raymond G. Clark of Piqua, Ohio, 
Rev. Edwin B. Flory of Dayton, and Mrs. 
Helen C. Bell, an expert in young people’s 
religious education of Sagamore, Massa- 
chusetts. Both the beauty of this seaside 
resort and the strength of the program 
ought to guarantee a record breaking at- 
tendance. Address all inquiries to Rev. 
Donald P. Hurlburt, 580 Hammond Street, 
Bangor, Maine. 

Our church at Burlington for several 
weeks has been having a special half-hour 
program of music following the regular 
Sunday evening service which has proven 
of great interest and benefit to the church 
and community. This special feature is 
known as “half-hour of music and medita- 
tion” and the attendance of the evening 
services has been greatly increased. A 
pleasant feature has been the fact that 
people from the other churches, after their 
evening services have closed, have stopped 
in for the music and fellowship. Special 
care is used to give definite emphasis to the 
gospel of Christ in the entire service. Dr. 
W. S. Alexander, the college pastor at Elon 
College, preached for the pastor of this 
church, Dr. G. O. Lankford, May 29, while 
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he was delivering the commencement ser- 
mon at the Haw River High School. 

The church at Fall River, Massachusetts, 
which just recently suffered a great loss in 
the death of Brother Fenner C. Brownell, 
has again been called upon to lose one of 
its valued members through the death of 
Brother William A. Gifford. Brother 
Gifford was the senior deacon of the church 
and, though seventy-seven years of age, 
held active interest in all of its work. As 
an indication of his faithful and sterling 
qualities is the fact that three years ago 
he had been bequeathed a drug-store estab- 
lishment by his employer as a reward for 
forty-five years of faithful service. It is 
interesting to know that a brother-in-law, 
Mr. Norman C. Johnson, has been employed 
in this same store for forty-three years. 
The pastor, Rev. H. Russell Clem, and his 
people have the sympathy of the brother- 
hood in these recent losses. 


Word just comes that Rev. Heber O’Hara, 
Defiance College, has received and accepted 
a call to become the full-time pastor of 
Lower Stillwater, Miami Ohio Conference. 
This church has been having half-time serv- 
ice supplied by a student pastor. Two years 
ago Brcther O’Hara supplied the church 
from Defiance and because of his work at 
that time, supplemented by that of Rev. 
Carey Christy who had been the student sup- 
ply pastor the past year, this new arrange- 
ment for full-time work is made possible. The 
church is building a parsonage and we are 
very sure that Brothér and Sister O’Hara 
will have there a great opportunity for 
service. Brother Christy plans to continue 
his studies at Defiance the coming year and 
will be available for churches in Defiance 
College territory. His services ought to 
be commanded immediately by some of our 
fields. 

Just as we go to press, a telegram from 
Rev. E. H. Rainey, pastor at Atwood, IIli- 
nois, arrives announcing that the prospects 
for the Summer School of Christian Leader- 
ship at Merom are very bright. We are 
delighted to know this and want to give 
this last minute word of appeal to our pas- 
tors and laymen in that area to do their 
utmost to make this school a great success. 
The Merom area is particularly deserving 
of a great summer school. The pastors and 
young people and other lay workers need 
the fellowship and inspiration as well as 
the increased knowledge. The present out- 
look makes these things sure to all who will 
attend. And we hope that every pastor 
and leader will spend these next few days 
in enthusiastically pushing the attendance 
of the school in their own local churches to 
secure aS many as possible to accompany 
them to this feast of good things. The 
time is June 11-18. The school is especially 
for young people, for ministers, and for 
other church workers. 


The  sixty-eighth Ohio Sunday-school 
Convention will be held at Portsmouth, 
June 14-17. The program is headed “Meet 
the Masters in Religious Education,” and 
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the personnel of speakers justifies this invi- 
tation. The list includes Prof. H. 
Augustine Smith, our own Dr. H. Shelton 
Smith, Dr. William C. Bower, Mrs. Grace 
Sloane Overton, and others of equal ability 
in their particular fields. Special railroad 
rates have been granted, the Harvard Plan 
of entertainment will be followed, and 
everything promises a very great conven- 
tion. There will be special training for 
Vacation School and Week-day School 
leaders and teachers, special instruction in 
music for leaders in church school depart- 
ments, and on Friday night a thrilling 
pageant. A masterful and timely presenta- 
tion of the fine arts in religion will be 
given. Dr. W. G. Clippinger, the president, 
and Mr. Arthur T. Arnold, the general sec- 
retary, have surpassed the usual in the 
preparation of this program, and of course 
a great gathering is expected. 


je 


“The jewels of memory are made up of 
the tender ministries of love that have 
come to us from God, and our friends.” 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


O. B. Whitaker, Weaubleau, Missouri. 

W. C. McMichael, South Westerlo, N. Y. 

B. S. Parks, 464 W. Main St., Newark, Ohio. 

J. D. Scarborough, Mayville, New York. 

Norval C. Kern, 29 Burnett Ave., Maplewood, New 
Jersey. 


NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION 


The New England Christian Convention, Incorpo 
rated, will meet in Amesbury, Massachusetts, from 
Tuesday to Thursday, June 21-23. 

HERBERT H. HAINER, Secretary. 

New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Merriam Christian Church of near Albion, 
Indiana, will be in need of a pastor September 1. 
Any minister interested may communicate with the 
church clerk, Mrs. Maggie Candy, R. R. 3, Albion, 
Indiana. The church prefers a married minister, as 
we have a parsonage. 

Owen A. YOUNG. 

Albion, Indiana. 


NEW YORK STATE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the New York State Chris- 
tian Association will be held Wednesday, June 22, 
1927, at 2:30 p. m. in Starkey Seminary building, 
Lakemont, New York. 

. A. CONIBEAR, Secretary. 
Lakemont, New York. 


NEW YORK WESTERN CONFERENCE 


The annual session of the New York Western 
Christian Conference will be held in the Orange- 
port, New York, Church, Friday, June 24-26, 1927. 
Visitors will kindly communicate with the pastor, 
Rev. R. H. Peel, Gasport, New York. 

JOHN M. WILLIAMS, President, 
Machias, New York. 
IrA L. Peck, Secretary, 
Gasport, New York. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 


The following amendments to the constitution of 
the Eastern Indiana Christian Conference, will 
presented at the next annual session, to be held at 
Hagerstown, Indiana, September 138-16, 1927: 

ARTICLE III., Section 2 changed to read as fol- 
lows: Every church of this conference having fifty 


(Continued on page twenty-three) 














